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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


ee Chleago Board of Trade KATY ann WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
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Winnipeg Grain Exchange y 
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New York Rubber Exchange bi gabe nae 
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New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





















Real flour quality means extra dollars 
in sales to bakers these days—more than 
ever before. For extra fine crumb qual- 
ity in bread, you can depend on the 
better baking properties of POLAR 
BEAR, milled just right from carefully 
chosen wheats. You'll like it. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Wise bakers will remember the difference between sales 
claims and actual experience. Ass many leading bakers 
found, during the emergency 80% extraction period, 
flours produced by this company gave them superior 
baking results. Now that shorter extraction flours are 
on the market again, you Il find an extra measure of good 


baking quality in MADE-RITE too. Careful selection of 


strong baking wheats and milling “know how’ make it so. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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THE MIGHTY MILLER OF HULL 


HE center of gravity of the 
Joseph Rank mills now moved 
southward. It had been pro- 
phetic to name the new venture in 
Silvertown, East London, the Pre- 
mier Mills. Massive in size, 


equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery, situated on England’s great- 
est waterway at the very gate of one 
of the world’s greatest ports, they 
were aptly described as the best “to 


be found within the confines of our 
native land.” 

Although very different in design, 
the Atlantic Mills at Barry, eight 
miles from Cardiff, the work of the 
same designer, were equally effec- 
tive. 

As these two mighty projects de- 
veloped, Joseph Rank realized that, 
much as he loved his native heath, 
he would have to go south. He de- 








Y 


cided to transform the London agen- 
cy into the headquarters of the busi- 
ness, and took a suite of offices at 
Baltic House, in Leadenhall Street. 
For himself and his family he ac- 
quired a house, Bushey Down, on 
Tooting Bec Common. 

While the swift success of both the 
London and the Barry mills demand- 
ed constant expansion of plant and 
premises another challenging oppor- 





CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR....,.GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





tunity confronted Joseph Rank; this 
time in Ireland. It became clear to 
him that the Irish trade, which re- 
quired a special type of flour, quite 
different from the flour suitable for 
England, could be carried on more 
effectively from Liverpool than from 
Barry, hitherto its source of supply. 
Although this involved a huge new 
enterprise, following closely upon 
building schemes which in themselves 
might well have been regarded as 
exhausting, and at a time when the 
industry as a whole was passing 
through an economic crisis that put 
many millers out of the market, 
Joseph Rank did not falter. He felt 
himself again to be on the crest of 
flood-tide. Leasing a site on the Birk- 
enhead Docks, he erected upon it a 
mill capable of turning out 100 sacks 
an hour. 


A Tremendous Burden 


The magnitude of that task cannot 
readily be imagined. His total re- 
sponsibilities had now reached colos- 
sal proportions. No wonder his crit- 
ics again foretold disaster; even his 
friends feared what.the future might 
hold for him. 

It seemed almost impossible that 
one man would be able to carry such 
a burden; but he did not propose to 
carry it alone. He had seen to it 





Editor’s Note.—One of the great 
flour millers of all time, Joseph 
Rank, founder of the British milling 
colossus, Ranks, Ltd., has been made 
the subject of a book-length biog- 
raphy by R. G. Burnett, whose pub- 
lisher is the Epworth Press, 25-35 
City Road, London, E. C. 1 
(“Through the Mill,” $2.25 post- 
paid). By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers this admirable record of the 
life and times of Mr. Rank, whose 
death occurred on Nov. 13, 1943, in 
his ninetieth year, is made available 
to readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in condensed form. This is the 
fourth and final installment of the 
condensation. 





that his sons were thoroughly trained 
in the milling business, and now they 
were able to help him in the new 
developments. All three had been 
apprenticed to the practical work; 
Rowland with Brown, of Dorchester; 
Arthur with William Luker, of Lu- 
ton, and James in his father’s -mill 
at Hull—where his father expected 
a very great deal from him all the 
time. In addition, Joseph Rank had 
himself trained a group of experts 
second to none in the industry; men 
who had by now become his chiefs- 
of-staff, who were_ thoroughly 
grounded in his methods, and served 
him with loyalty and friendship. He 
had thus made ready for the great 
days of expansion, and he went ahead 
quietly, unhurried, without self-dis- 
trust, purposeful and relentless. 

His character stood the tests, even 
if perhaps—as was to be expected 
—it hardened as it battled with un- 
numbered obstacles and difficulties. 
At this period there was no rest for 
himself, and he gave his associates 
no rest either. He would ring them 
up at all hours of day or night, at 
the “most unlikely “inoments and 
sometimes from most unlikely places. 
He expected them to be as single- 
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With their lifelong policy of “Always 
Something New,” the Percy Kent Bag 
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with new printing methods and wash-out inks— 
cleverly designed materials and styles—into 


bags that are the first choice of buying America. 
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Leading millers and manufacturers know this— 


that’s why you'll find @ bags meeting you on the 





streets of every town and city—as shirts for 
Junior, blouses for Sister—and at home as 


dresses for Mom—and dress-ups all over the house! 
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,ONDS -SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 





@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer © We offer you sixty-two years of 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANS AS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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minded and as constantly on the 
alert as he was himself. 

His eldest son gives a glimpse of 
his father at this time. James, then 
in his early twenties, had served his 
apprenticeship to the trade, and his 
father sent him to Barry, to show 
what he could do there. He was 
paid only a small.wage, out of which 
he had to keep himself and lived in 
lodgings in the town. “People say 
my father was hard,” he said. ‘“That’s 
quite true. He was hard on me. 
While I was at Cardiff he some- 
times made my life almost unbear- 
able. He used to come over to Card- 
iff every few weeks, and he always 
checked up on what I had been do- 
ing. He would never give praise if 
things went well, but if they didn’t 

. ! It was a severe training— 
but it was good for me. I needed 
tough handling. I had to get lodg- 
ings I could afford, and make do on 
my money, and I knew it was no 
use asking for any more. I’m glad 
now that he handled me like that— 
whatever I am, my father made me. 
That was always his way. He got 
people ‘to work for him, after choos- 
ing them with great care, and then 
he made them. Not only did he see 
in them talents and probabilities 
they themselves had not suspected: 
he encouraged and fostered the de- 
velopment of those gifts, not hesi- 
tating to drive them unmercifully 
when he felt such a course to be 
necessary. To my mind, that was an 
integral part of his unique char- 
acter.” 

Competitors sometimes marvelled 
that, in pushing his business on and 
on, undertaking vast extensions, and 
incurring what seemed to them to be 
great risks, he never appeared to be 
anxious or flurried. The secret lay 
in his devotional life. Whenever he 
was faced with difficulty, whether 
in business or private life, it was his 
invariable habit to make it a sub- 
ject for prayer. At home he read 
his Bible every day, morning and 
evening, following a _ systematic 
course of study, and during the day 
would often refer to the Scripture 
passage that had made up his early 
morning. portion. 

Joseph Rank had no private room 
of his own at the firm’s London 
headquarters. When the move from 
Hull was made he said he would be 
away so much it wouldn’t be worth 
while his having a room that would 
only be locked up and wasted most 
of the time. He had a desk for him- 
self in the board room, and from 
there conducted the affairs of the 
largest flour milling business in the 
world. 

Postwar Expansion 


The uneconomic condition of the 
milling industry as a whole, which 
had been accentuated by the circum- 
stances of the War of 1914-18, left 
a postwar legacy of confusion, sus- 
picion, and strife among the millers. 
The differences between the inland 
millers and the port millers that had 
provoked such controversy during 
the decade before the war, and had 
lain in abeyance during the period 
of government control, now became 
as acute as ever. It was clear to 
all far-sighted leaders in the trade 
that only drastic treatment was like- 
ly to restore to health a patient 
whose weaknesses had been ag- 
gravated by pampering. 

What that treatment should be, 
however, was a subject of hot dis- 
pute. Whatever agreement existed 
on diagnosis, there was dangerous 
and even angry disagreement on pre- 
Scription. It would be irrelevant to 
g0 into intricate details concerning 
the differing plans that were pro- 
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pounded. None received sufficient 
support. 

By this time Joseph Rank had 
found other ways of dealing with 
the problem. It may be said that 
temperamentally he was always too 
keen an individualist to make an 
easy yoke-fellow. He believed in 
what seemed to him to be fair com- 
petition. In an open market he asked 
for no quarter for himself and of- 
fered none to others. Consistently, 
all through the years, he had advo- 
cated an efficient ambulance serv- 
ice to deal with casualties on the 
battlefield of milling competition; it 
was not his fault that others refused 
to co-operate. 


It would be as absurd to paint 
him as a figure of perfection as it 
would be to maintain that he could 
have been other than he was. Like 
other men, he had his varying moods; 
indeed, perhaps, more than many 
other men. Moreover, he was in- 
evitably of his generation; Victorian 
standards were in him perpetuated 
far into a very different world. To 
blame him for that would be as irra- 
tional as to blame an apple for not 
being an orange or a painter for not 
writing music. As he would have put 
it, he was “as God made him.” Cer- 
tainly his present attitude was dic- 
tated by the dual factors of the 
qualities with which he was en- 


The seed was flax... 
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dowed at birth and the circumstances 
of his upbringing, environment, and 
struggle for survival. His inflexible 
belief in the sanctity of agreements 
freely entered into bred in him con- 
tempt for competitors who broke 
agreements whenever it suited their 
pockets to do so; and one in particu- 
lar was, in his view, so persistently 
and blatantly unreliable that he 
would have nothing to do with any 
rationalization scheme to which he 
was a party. Indeed, for years that 
fact was an unsurmountable stum- 
bling block. When it was overcome, 
Joseph Rank joined in a rationaliza- 
tion scheme which owed much to 
(Continued on page 18) 
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To the farmer, as it comes from the fields, this crop 
he has harvested probably still looks very much like 
flax at so much a bushel. Yet its market is fixed by 
its oil content in terms of its desirability for paint. 

The farmer, busy tending his fields, may some- 
times forget to remember his interest in paint and 


agriculture! 


bread and beer. Actually, his is the job of producing 


a raw material to a manufacturer’s specification. 


Down through its eighty years Cargill has played 
an increasingly important role in interpreting to the 
farmer the specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory testing of wheat, 
barley, flax and other grains for wanted market char- 


CARG 





acteristics, Cargill has worked closely with farmers 
in promoting the seeding of better strains of grain 
and encouraging long range crop improvement. 

In serving the farmer, Cargill serves industry— 
and in its service to industry, Cargill also serves 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 
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WE BRING THE 
NORTHWEST 
TO YOUR 
DOOR! 











lr you could take the time to travel 
with us through the great northwest wheat territories 
at harvest time ... Spend a week watching the milling 
process, talking with grain buyers, laboratory control 
technicians, milling and baking specialists—the men who 
know ... you would understand why COMMANDER 
Flours are better flours. 

But you can learn the true value of what we do, right 
in your own bakery, by using these COMMANDER 
flours that bring the cream of the Northwest wheat 
crop right to your door. We needn’t tell you all the 
advantages—or the finer quality breads they make. You 
know all that when you ue COMMANDER Northwest- 
ern Hard Wheat flours in your bakery. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
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COMMANDER 


MAPLESOTA 


BIG DIAMOND 





MISS MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS BEST 


BEST ON RECORD 


COMMANDER WHOLE WHEAT 








COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


Division of 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City ¢ COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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Millers Press for Higher Ceilings 





PRICE INCREASE NECESSARY 
TO OFFSET WHEAT ADVANCES 


OPA Engaged in Cost Study—Cite Danger of Wheat Re- 
control From Continued Pressure for Ceiling Adjust- 
ments—Wheat Supply Position Deteriorating 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Advancing 
wheat prices are again squeezing the 
flour milling industry and have caused 
a formal request to be made to the 
Office of Price Administration to ad- 
just flour ceilings to remove this dis- 
parity. Although OPA officials admit 
that “they appear presently to owe 
the milling industry something,” no 
formal determination will be made 
until a cost study now under way has 
been completed. 

Further, OPA officials say that un- 
der a strict interpretation of the 
price law the government would 
not be required to make ceiling ad- 
justments more frequently than 
every 60 days, but it is unlikely that 
they will stick to this formality if 
the need of a price adjustment is 
pressed vigorously. 

Millers are asking that flour ceil- 
ings be adjusted to reflect the in- 
crease in wheat prices which has oc- 
curred since Sept. 1. OPA officials 
say that no stated amount of in- 
crease has been asked and that they 
do not have any target figures at 
this time. The largest advances in 
wheat have occurred in protein pre- 
miums, it is said, and this will in- 
fluence the amount to be allowed. 

Discussions on the need for correc- 
tion of the current flour ceiling 
caused OPA officials to remark that 
the milling industry should have 
timed its flour decontrol petition to 
coincide with the contemplated OPA 
decontrol recommendation to’ the 
USDA. It was indicated that with 
an OPA recommendation to decontrol 
flour at the same time, that agency 
would have also suggested to USDA 
that the wheat use restrictions under 
WFO 144 also be lifted. Conversa- 
tions between officials of these agen- 
cies on this topic have already oc- 
curred, but protocol appears to have 
stymied action. 


Wheat Recontrol a Threat 


On the subject of correction of 
flour ceilings, OPA officials point out 
that further or continued demand for 
price adjustments on this product 
could easily lead to trouble in wheat 
prices. For example, it is feared 
that higher flour ceilings. might force 
wheat upward to a point where re- 
control might become a possibility, 
although on the surface wheat now 
appears to be in an: excellent posi- 
tion, statistically. ’ 

One of the current difficulties price- 
Wise in wheat is the inventory short- 
age in mill positions, which has re- 
sulted from WFO 144 inventory con- 
trols. Ordinarily, mills might be ex- 
pected to have reserve stocks ‘of 
Wheat to blend with new crop wheat. 
However, as matters now stand, con- 
Siderable demand for northwestern 
Wheat is coming from other produc- 
ing regions for blending purposes. 


This pressure on northwestern wheat 
is described as a major factor in 
forcing wheat price levels higher and 
effecting the present squeeze on flour 
ceilings. 

According to government agricul- 
tural economists, the wheat supply 
situation has deteriorated statistical- 
ly, largely due to the heavy military 
demands for the occupied zones. One 
economist stated that influential 
USDA officials have failed to exert 
normal precaution in evaluating the 
military requirements, with the re- 
sult that the recent large allocation 
to these claimant areas, together 
with future quarterly demands of a 





WINTER WHEAT AREA 
GETS HEAVY RAINS 


Kansas City, Mo. — Widespread 
heavy rains fell over western and 
central Kansas in the past several 
days, ranging generally from one to 
two inches, but in some localities 
reaching a total of eight inches for 
a period of three days. Flood con- 
ditions prevailed in many parts of 
western Kansas and the city of Lib- 
eral was heavily flooded causing 
much damage. 

Similar heavy rainfall was record- 
ed in the Texas Panhandle area and 
over western Oklahoma. Amarillo, 
Texas, had a three-day fall of five 
inches. Nebraska also reported good 
rainfall, extremely heavy at some 
points. ‘ 

The plentiful moisture gives an 
early indication of bright wheat crop 
prospects for next year, building up 
subsoil reserves. 





comparable nature, present a statis- 
tical grain on wheat stocks which 
will make for a very tight situation 
after the first of the year. 


Export Complications 

Grain trade observers, while believ- 
ing that our internal transport con- 
ditions will act as a check on ex- 
ports, admit that some of the forces 
now at work could easily bring about 
resumption of price. controls over 
wheat. The best solution suggested 
by private trade interests is that 
price controls over flour be removed 
promptly and that flour for export 
be placed under allocation. 

Any allocation of flour, however, 
should take into consideration Cana- 
dian operations. It is reported that 
Canadian flour exports have been cut- 
ting into our normal off-shore mar- 
kets. This situation was reflected in 
the fourth quarter grain and flour 
allocations which sharply curtailed 
United Kingdom flour supplies, a 
move believed designed to compel 
Canada to curtail its invasion of our 
foreign flour markets and take a 
larger supply of the United Kingdom 
requirements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWIN PETROWSKI CHOSEN 
BY WISCONSIN BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The new presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is Edwin Petrowski, 
Beckman Bakery, Wausau, Wis., suc- 
ceeding John Kappus of Kenosha, 
who has withdrawn from the baking 
industry. 

As chosen by the board of directors 
recently, the following officers were 
also chosen to serve in the fiscal year 
beginning Sept. 1: 

First vice president, Leo Rewald, 
Rewald’s Bakery, Milwaukee; second 
vice president, Joseph Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shops (also president of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion); treasurer, Grant C. Van Ness, 
Milwaukee (re-elected), and execu- 
tive secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 
Milwaukee (re-appointed). 











MNF Mills Receive Advertising 


Contract Form for Approval 


Chicago, Ill—Announcing that a 
majority of the flour capacity of the 
milling industry has indicated its be- 
lief in the immediate necessity for 
“a consistent, constructive, nation- 
wide program of publicity and ad- 
vertising to stop the decline in flour 
consumption, and ultimately to put 
flour in its proper place in the diet 
of every American consumer,” W. P. 
Bomar, president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, has submitted to 
members an outline of the proposed 
program, together with a copy of the 
contract under which a substantial 
part of the industry must obligate 
itself before the plan can be put in 
operation. 

Total cost of the program is not 
to exceed $1,250,000 per year in the 
two years, beginning Jan. 15, 1947, 
during which promotion work would 
be conducted. The federation will 
make no commitment binding upon 
subscribers until it has received con- 
tracts or subscriptions the total 


amount of which represents 135,000,- 
000 sacks of flour production on the 
basis of 1945 figures. Output of 
United States mills in 1945 was 279,- 
400,000 sacks. Federation officers 
confidently expect the contract to be 
signed by mills representing the re- 
quired percentage of production. 
Apportionment of the cost of the 
joint promotion enterprise is to be 
(Continued on page 33) 


Bakers Anticipate 
USDA Rejection 
of Decontrol Plea 


Washington, D. C.—Following the 
example of the milling industry, the 
baking industry has submitted a pe- 
tition for decontrol of bread and 
other bakery products to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Bakery 
industry officials are pessimistic re- 
garding its reception by government 
officials, following the denial of the 
millers’ request that flour be re- 
moved from price control. 

Persons who have studied the bak- 
ery industry petition agree that it is 
a very logical statement. One criti- 
cism that was made of the plea, how- 
ever, is that it, like the millers’ pe- 
tition, fails to make mention of the 
key to the whole supply-demand equa- 
tion as influenced by the export com- 
mitments and requirements. 

The key to the supply-demand 
equation, grain trade observers point 
out, is that this nation will be physi- 
cally unable to export more than 12,- 
000,000 tons of grains and flour an- 
nually regardless of the disposition of 
the nation, the administration or the 
foreign need. 
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Mexico Buys Wheat 
Through Private 
Trade in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—As the sole 
country to buy wheat directly from 
the private export trade, Mexico late 
last week quickly completed purchase 
of around 2,600,000 bus of wheat al- 
lotted to that country by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the fourth quarter of 1946. The sale 
was made by two export firms. Part 
of the shipment will be by rail 
through Texas border points and the 
remainder from the Gulf by water. 
A committee of Mexican millers will 
apportion the purchase among vari- 
ous mills in that country. 
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OLIVER H. SCHWARZ DIES 

St. Louis, Mo.—Oliver H. Schwarz, 
55, head of the Schwarz Grain Co., 
and a former president of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died Oct. 
4 in’St. Louis, where he underwent 
an appendectomy. He began a one- 
year term as exchange president in 
1944. 





PMA Buying Flour on Continuous Basis 


Washington, D. C.—With a fourth quarter allocation of flour to the army 
for its occupied zones, the United States Department of Agriculture is in the 
market on a continuous basis for flour offerings to complete the 228,000 long 


tons allocated to these claimant. areas. 


USDA officials, while unable to sup- 


ply a formal statement as to the quantity of flour already purchased for 
this account, say that offers amounting to between 150,000 to 200,000 sacks 
daily four days per week have been accepted. Prices for flour offered are 
reported as approximately ceiling prices, plus enrichment costs, less be- 


tween.3 and 4c. 
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4th Quarter Exports Announced 





FOREIGN ALLOCATIONS OF GRAINS 


AND FLOUR 2,270,000 LONG TONS 


Carryover of 900,000 Long Tons From Third Quarter Brings Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec. Commitments to 3,170,000 Long Tons—About 
Half of Flour for Private Trade 


Washington, D. C.—Fourth quar- 
ter export allocations of grains and 
flour totaling 2,270,000 long tons were 
announced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Oct. 3. With 
uncompleted shipments amounting to 
900,000 long tons carried over from 
the third quarter, the government 
will attempt to export 3,170,000 long 
tons of grains and grain products 
during October, November and De- 
cember. Announcement of the quotas 
on a quarterly basis was a departure 


from the former month-to-month 
quota schedule. 
Specifically, the official fourth 


quarter program of 2,270,000 long 
tons consists of 1,045,000 tons of 
wheat, 858,000 tons of flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent, 253,500 





NOVEMBER-DECEMBER EXPORT 
FLOUR QUOTAS 


(In 100-lb sacks) 
PT eerie ae eee ee 0 
Belgian Congo ....-ccccecsersere 18,000 
OT POEL ECer eee rae 509,000 
| Ee PROTEC ee Ce 143,000 
Peer eee eT eee ee E . 1,272,000 
British Honduras ...........+.++ 12,000 
British East Africa ......--seeee. 10,000 
British South Africa ......+6..6.-. 10,000 
British West Africa ........+5.46- 44,000 
COON aks 6.905566 0.6 0.040046. 08 OOD 7,000 
Gold Comet 1... ccecccesvcsesoces 10,000 
rere ee ae 2 ee ee ee 26,000 
MISCPS. LSOUES os ccc csc covcsveces 1,000 
British West Hemisphere: 
COIGMIOS. 0c cscs cc pesecevecrvssces 46,000 
NS POL ECRETET RESET 11,000 
BROPTIUGE cece ce reer reveccecese 7,000 
British Guiana ......ccccccecee 5,000 
Be WERE TERE RCE ee ee 20,000 
Leeward Islands ......cscscees 3,000 
CORORRUIE. cc eect ec ce cere ei eecis 60,000 
ee re ae a ae are 50,000 
| SoM TLereerer rere rr re ee eee $25,000 
Dominican Republic, .....-.-++5+. 10,000 
SS fet eee Tee ee ee 85,000 
TH] BRIVARGOF 22s cece ccc ceereceess 25,000 
England (see U. K.) 
|, rae rere eee eee oa 143,000 
eo. ee ee ee ee ee ee 0 
French Cameroons .......080+e005 5,000 
French Equatorial Africa ........ 8,000 
French Guiana ......cssecceecees 10,000 
French West Africa ..........6:+. 54,000 
ee Pee eeTarTeee ee Chee eo oo 0 
eT | PE EeEee eee eae ee 40,000 
GUMBTOMAlA «cc rcceccrcveseosccess 50,000 
| rr es eee ee oe ee 60,000 
SS errr eer ee eee eer Yo oo 12,000 
*Hong Kong and Ceylon ........- 398,000 
Iceland Serer eet ee 10,000 
India pa tans . rect ae 0 
Liberia .... eae es errr T ys eer 2,000 
BEAGABABCAP 2... ccc ccc reveescvcees 0 
Martinique 48,000 
*Mexico RGa4 Od CERES AAI TOM 318,000 
DEIRGIG TERS 2... tcc esc dewwsaces 0 
Mozambique een ewe Pee eo te ‘ 0 
ot ly | | erie. ee ee ee 525,000 
Netherlands East Indies ......... 160,000 
Netherlands West Indies ........ 30,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador ..... 40,000 
Nicaragua a 60% ‘ 27,000 
*Norway ‘ ces ‘ bt juan bias 255,000 
Palestine . eee e Terraces 0 
Panama Céee ee whee eee. ned? 70,000 
os eG ot) er ee eee 10,000 
OR «6.4 0 0-6 69684108 056 0.6. 6.4060 68S S0 143,000 
yo rrr rr ers Pree eee 557,000 
. | eee eee ee eo 0 
Portuguese Possessions .......... 13,000 
SC Te ETT CE 5,000 
Cape Verde Islands ........... 4,000 
Be eee eee ee oe 2,000 
Portuguese Guinea ............ 2,000 
SHUG) ATSBIS 2. ccvcsccvcvsccvves 0 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ....... 2,000 
Spain and Possessions ......:. 0 
Surinam .... 15,000 
“Switzerland ..... sss ccscvevecces 143,000 
Tangier vidoe 18,000 
i waa eC TTE RET ORCL TES CL 0 
*U. K. (zone in Germany)... 636,000 
Venezuela 200,000 
*UNRRA: 
Uy) Sec ii i 398,000 
REE. kha bs ccs neveasrtessensss 716,000 
Greece . ‘ ‘ . ease 525,000 
Italy . Tree. ee he ee 954,000 
*Entire fourth quarter, October-Novem- 


ber- December 


tons of corn, 62,500 tons of oats, and 
51,000 tons of grain sorghums. 

On the basis of 72% extraction, 
the Oct.-Nov.-Dec. flour allocation 
equals approximately 14,837,000 
sacks. A part of this total consists 
of October quotas announced, it was 
said. 

Officials gave no breakdown on the 
additional 900,000 tons carried over 
from the July-September quarter, but 
usually reliable sources placed it at 
about 400,000 tons of wheat and the 
rest in flour and other grain products. 


Private Trade Gets Part 


Of the 1,045,000 tons of wheat, 
all but 70,000 tons earmarked for 
Mexico will be supplied by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

All flour, corn, oats and grain sor- 
ghums not slated for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration or the army are due 
for handling by the private trade, 
officials said, with the exception of 
7,000 tons of oats that PMA will 
furnish to Sweden. It is estimated 
that wheat shipments will return to 


private hands by the end of this 


quarter. 

Biggest tonnage of all grains and 
grain products will go to United 
States and British occupation zones. 


Specifically, the United States zone 
in Germany will get 270,000 tons of 
wheat, 100,000 tons of flour, 34,000 
tons of corn, and 21,000 tons of oats. 
The British zone in Germany will 
get 51,000 tons of wheat, 40,000 tons 
of flour, 34,000 tons of corn, and 
15,000 tons of oats; United States 
zone in Japan and Korea, 170,000 
tons of wheat, 120,000 tons of flour, 
and 100,000 tons of corn; the United 
States Italian zone, 17,000 tons of 
wheat and 8,000 tons of flour. 


UNRRA Shipments 


The breakdown on UNRRA ship- 
ments is as follows: Italy, 43,000 tons 
of wheat, 60,000 of flour and 17,000 
of corn; Austria, 34,000 of wheat, 
25,000 of flour, 8,500 of corn and 
7,500 of oats; Greece, 42,000 of wheat 
and 33,000 of flour; China, 25,000 of 
wheat and 45,000 of flour. 

Wheat allocations to other claim- 
ants include: The Netherlands, 85,000 
long tons; Mexico, 70,000; Belgium, 
68,000; Norway, 25,000; Brazil, 40,- 
000; Portugal, Switzerland and Uru- 
guay, 17,000 each; the United King- 
dom, 16,000; Finland, Peru and Bo- 
livia, 8,000 each; Sweden, 9,000, and 
miscellaneous, 5,000. 

Flour allocations are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Corn shipments scheduled are: 
India, 25,000 tons; The Netherlands, 
17,000; Portugal, 8,000; Philippines, 
5,000; with 5,000 tons to miscella- 
neous claimants. 

India, with 34,000 long tons, and 
Ceylon and Hong Kong, with 17,000, 
are the only grain sorghum claimants. 
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VA CONTRACTS 


Washington, D. C.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration has awarded contracts 
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for 48,175 lbs of prepared biscuit 
mixture for VA hospitals and homes, 
A. J. Harrison, chief of VA’s procure- 
ment division, has announced. Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, New York 
City, will supply 7,875 lbs of biscuit 
mixture for $1,003.91. Flour Mix 
Co., Woodside, L. I., N. Y., contract- 
ed for 30,300 lbs for $3,620.95, 
Thriftimix Corp., Los Angeles, Calif,, 
will furnish 10,000 lbs for $950. 
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Canadian August 








Flour Production 


2,158,627 Bbls 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in August, the opening month 
of the 1946-47 crop year, amounted 
to 2,158,627 bbls compared with »- 
020,867 in the same month last year. 
Mills reporting August operations 
had a capacity of 92,420 bbls per 
24 hours and over a 27-day working 
period in the month, 86.5% of this 
was effective. Mills reporting in July 
operated at 91.1% of their combined 
rated capacity. 

Production of Ontario winter wheat 
flour in August, which is included in 
the total output, was 97,241 bbls as 
against 109,049 in the same monih 
last year, while the quantity repre- 
sented by durum semolina and flour 
amounted to 31,338 bbls. 

Exports of flour in August totaled 
1,977,008 bbls, the highest for any 
month since July, 1941, when the 
amount was 1,921,655 bbls. The com- 
parable figure for August, 1945, was 
1,106,467 bbls. 

Millfeed production in August ex- 
ceeded the same month last year with 
a total of 72,320 tons compared with 
68,104 in August, 1945. 





Britain, Holland, Norway, Belgium 
Book Flour on 4th Quarter Quotas 


A rush of foreign inquiries which 
followed the Oct. 3 announcement of 
export quotas for October-November- 
December resulted in substantial 
bookings of flour. No statistics on 
the quantity booked so far are avail- 
able, but some observers indicated 
the figure would run into the mil- 
lions of sacks on confirmations to 
date, with additional offers not yet 
heard from. 

All early sales were bakery 
straights or clears at full export ceil- 
ings for straight grade bakery flour, 
but some of the belated acceptances 
showed foreign buyers trying to book 
at below ceiling levels. There were 
unconfirmed rumors that some mills 
had booked below full ceilings, but it 
was not known whether this was the 
result of miscalculation of ceilings 
on the part of mills or outright of- 
fers below the maximums. 

The chief buyers were the British, 
Belgium, Netherlands and Norway, 
with inquiries coming from other 
European nations with smaller allot- 
ments who buy direct. Both Belgium 
and the Netherlands sought quota- 
tions on a c.if. basis, instead of f.o.b. 
ports as previously. This method of 
purchase, presumably, indicates the 
pending liquidation of the govern- 
ment agency handlings, at least in 
the case of the Netherlands. 

Although the total export alloca- 


tions were substantial, the industry 
was disappointed in the amount set 
aside for countries which deal direct- 
ly with millers. Just a little less 
than half of the total will be booked 
through United States government 
agencies. Millers generally had been 
led to believe that there would be 
a big allotment for Great Britain, 
whereas that empire got only 40,000 
long tons in wheat equivalent for its 
German zone. 

First inquiries from foreigners were 
on the basis of “what can you sell 
us,” indicating that virtually any 
grade or shipment would be accept- 
able. Later, specific grades, pro- 
teins and ash were asked for. Ship- 
ping dates ran mostly for October- 
November, although some covered 
the entire quarter. 

Maritime strike difficulties con- 
tinue to upset the export movement, 
and at present the entire export pro- 
gram hinges on this factor. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration circulated invitations for of- 
fers of enriched hard wheat bakery 
flour late last week, apparently the 
beginning of its purchase program 
for the quantities it will buy for for- 
eign account. The agency asked for 
bids basis eastern and Gulf port load- 
ings, but specified no quantities nor 
shipping dates. 

A great many mills are showing 


interest in the export flour field be- 
cause of having borrowed from their 
October domestic quotas during Sep- 
tember. They will reach their com- 
bined September-October 85% do- 
mestic limits by the end of the third 
week in October and from then on 
export grind will be the only thing 
to keep them running, barring the 
remote possibility that the 85% limi- 
tation is removed in the meantime. 

Department of Agriculture officia!s 
stated last week that when the ocean 
shipping strike ends all ports but 
those on the Gulf will be in pretty 
good shape to start full scale loac- 
ing operations. Gulf ports were 
closed down before the rest of the 
gateways when the strike started, 
and prevented the government froi 
building up reserves in port elevators. 

At present, the only port exempted 
from the rail embargo now imposed 
by the Office of Defense Transpoi- 
tation because of the renewed shij)- 
ping tieup is New Orleans, agricu’- 
tural officials said, but there is re- 
newed hope that speedy settlemert 
will enable the export program to 
get back in high gear within a few 
days. 

Approximately 5,000 boxcars are 
tied up in ports because of the ship- 
ping strike, the ODT estimated, with 
an additional 2,000 idle through the 
truckers’ strike in New York. 
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Decontrol Denied; Millers to Appeal 





USDA CITES HEAVY WORLD 
REQUIREMENTS AS REASON 


Negative Answer No Surprise—Appeal Redtape to Delay 
Final Decision Until Dec. 1—OPA Officials Doubt 
That PDB Will Sustain USDA Rejection 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Denial of the 
petition of the Millers National Fed- 
eration for decontrol of wheat flour, 
semolina and farina prices was is- 
sued last week by Robert H. Shields, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who stated in a letter to Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
federation and secretary of the Office 
of Price Administration Flour Mill- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee, 
that world wheat import require- 
ments exceed world supplies by more 
than 35%. The rejection came as 
no surprise to the milling industry. 


Millers to Appeal 


When informed of this decision, 
prominent OPA officials in charge of 
decontrol policies, stated categori- 
cally that they doubted that the 
Price Decontrol Board would sustain 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson in this matter. The deci- 
sion will be appealed and if the ap- 
peal is denied, the PDB will.be aksd 
to review the findings of the USDA. 

The appeal procedure probably will 
drag out the final decision until Dec. 
1, as the earliest date on which 
USDA public appeal hearings can 
be held is Oct. 18 and if it is neces- 
sary to go before the PDB, an addi- 
tional lapse of more than 15 days will 
occur prior to the start of the final 
hearing. However, if the congres- 
sional elections go against the admin- 
istration, there may be a prompt 
short-cutting of formal procedure and 
a dropping of government controls. 

When informed of the official de- 
nial, Mr. Fakler stated that he doubt- 
ed that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to make world requirements a 
qualification of short supply as far 
as the price control law was con- 
cerned. 


Physical Capacities Exceeded 


Other quarters remarked that 
while statistically it might be shown 
that world requirements exceeded ex- 
portable supplies by more than 35%, 
Mr. Shields ignored the more impor- 
tant fact that this country cannot 
physically export more than 12,000,- 
000 tons of grains and flour in 12 
months no matter how great is the 
need or the willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to provide relief. 

Inasmuch as the government has 
already admitted that it has fallen 
behind 900,000 tons in the current 
crop year, with no improvement in 
export movement in sight for the 
present quarter and with the most 
difficult third quarter, when internal 
water transport is unavailable, yet 
to come, even the optimistic 12,000,- 
000-ton maximum goal is seen un- 
attainable. 

Other government officials say that 
unwarrantedly high military require- 


ments for the occupied zones in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan are actually 
responsible for the USDA decision 
on the flour milling industry’s peti- 
tion. It is believed that on his re- 
cent tour of Europe Mr. Shields has 
fallen victim to army showmanship 
and that he has been won over to an 
unqualified approval of its heavy de- 
mands. A better qualified analyst 
would have cut back the army re- 
quest sharply, these sources state. 

It is important to note that these 
sources state that the army demand 
for the balance of the fiscal year is at 
approximately the current level and, 
if allowed, will threaten to deplete 
our domestic wheat supply and bring 
about a tight situation. next spring 
which will parallel the crisis that 
existed last year when the govern- 
ment slapped on the wheat use re- 
strictions and the high extraction 
rate. 
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FEED CONTROL ASSOCIATION 
MAKES CONVENTION PLANS 


Washington, D. C.—The program 
for the 36th annual convention of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, to be held Oct. 17-18 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
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includes the following addresses and 
speakers: 

President’s address, R. A. Maddox, 
Jackson, Miss; “Our Mutual Respon- 
sibilities,’ Walter Berger, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; “Comparative Nu- 
tritional Requirements of Chickens 
and Turkeys,” R. V. Boucher, Penn- 
sylvania State College; ‘Feed Label- 
ing,” Ralph Kneeland, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington; ‘Miner- 
al Feed Industry and the Control Of- 
ficial,’ Peter Janss, executive secre- 
tary, National Mineral Feeds Associa- 
tion, Inc., Des Moines; “This Associa- 
tion and the Control Official,” R. W. 
Ludwick, State College, N. M; “Our 
Conception of An Efficient Inspec- 
tor,” George Larrick, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington; ‘Trace 
Minerals,” J. C. Shaw, University of 
Maryland; “Feed Composition Com- 
mittee,” Frank James, National Re- 
search Council, Washington. 

Reports of committees and investi- 
gators also will be heard. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK GETS SELF 
RISING SWANS DOWN 


New York, N. Y.—Self Rising 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Igleheart 
Bros.’ answer to the consumer de- 
mand for a time-saving combination of 
new super-sifted cake flour, baking 
powder and salt, has been officially 
introduced to the New York market. 

Self Rising Swans Down and the 
regular Swans Down Cake Flour will 
be marketed side by side. Surveys 
indicate a strong continuing demand 
for the 50-year-old favorite. 

Many years of research in Igleheart 
and General Foods laboratories, plus 
exhaustive kitchen testing by the 
company’s consumer service depart- 
ments, preceded the introduction of 
Self Rising Swans Down. 











DECONTROL PLEA REJECTED 


te tr te 
USDA Letter Cites Foreign Deficits 


Washington, D. C.—World short- 
ages of wheat were cited by Robert 
H. Shields, administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, as grounds for rejection of the 
flour millers’ decontrol petition. Mr. 
Shields’ letter to Herman Fakler, sec- 
retary of the Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee, follows: 

“On September 23; 1946, the Flour 
Milling Industry Advisory Committee 
of the Office of Price Administration 
filed a petition for the removal of 
maximum prices for flour from wheat, 
semolina and farina, pursuant to Sec- 
tion IA(G) of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and 
in accordance with the applicable 
regulations of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

“The petition requested the re- 
moval of maximum prices for flour 


‘from wheat, semolina and farina on 


the basis that wheat flour is not in 
short supply. As evidence in support 
of this conclusion the petition cited 
figures from Pamphlet 96 called “The 
Wheat Situation” published by the 
Department of Agriculture, and dated 


August, 1946, which indicated that 
the available supply of wheat exceed- 
ed the requirements for the current 
marketing year. 

“These figures, however, reflected 
the preliminary data compiled by 
this department from which the esti- 
mate of probable disappearance of 
wheat was made. More recent de- 
velopments and information available 
to this department reveal that such 
estimates do not reflect probable 
world requirements for wheat. Con- 
tinued drouth conditions in Australia, 
Argentina and the Danube River 
Basin, and bad harvest weather be- 
ing encountered in the United King- 
dom, Eire and Scandinavian coun- 
tries have materially decreased the 
quality and quantity of wheat avail- 
able during 1946-47. Presently stated 
world import requirements now ex- 
ceed exportable world supplies by 
more than 35%. In view of these 
circumstances, the committee’s peti- 
tion for the removal of maximum 
prices for flour from wheat, semolina 
and farina is hereby denied on the 
grounds that these products must be 
considered in short supply.” 


Declines in Parity 
for Agriculture 
Products Reported 


Washington, D. C. — Declines in 
parity for farm commodities oc- 
curred in the 30-day period between 
Aug. 15 and Sept. 15, the first time 
in six years that this computation 
has registered a setback from the 
preceding month. In all this time, 
parity prices have ruled steady or 
higher, mostly the latter, in the 
month-to-month recording of what is 
theoretically supposed to insure pro- 
ducers a fair return from products 
sold as compared with articles, goods 
and other things they buy. 

Reduced cost of feedstuffs and pos- 
sibly of a few manufactured articles 
as well as farm labor plus exception- 
al returns from sales of grains, live- 
stock, poultry and dairy products ap- 
parently caused the _ reactionary 
movement. 

Parity for wheat, corn and rye re- 
acted 3c from the exceptional levels 
recorded on Aug. 15 following a full 
month of freedom from price con- 
trols. Parity for barley settled back 
2c; oats about 1%c; grain sorghums, 
5¢e ewt; flax, 7c bu; raw cotton, %c 
Ib; livestock, mostly 30c cwt. 

The over-all index of farm prices 
declined 2% between mid-August and 
mid-September. It was the first de- 
cline reported in the index since 
July, 1940. The Sept. 15 index was 
243% of the 1910-14 average, com- 
pared with 249 a month earlier and 
with 197 a year ago. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, including interest and taxes, de- 
clined four points during the month. 
The index was 200% of the 1910-14 
average, compared with 204 on Aug. 
15 and with 181 a year ago. 

The Sept. 15 level of farm prices 
was 22% above parity, unchanged 
from a month ago but nine points 
above a year ago. The livestock and 
livestock products index—at 250% of 
the 1910-14 base—was down 13 points 
from mid-August, but still 47 points 
above a year ago. The all-crop price 
index advanced three points during 
the month to 236% of the 1910-14 
base. 

The decline in parity has excep- 
tional significance in several re- 
spects, not the least of which is that 
the upward spiral might have passed 
its zenith and that a long period of 
retreat might be ahead. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 

Sept. 15, Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 


1946 1946 1945 

WS <a ogenite ews S are $ 1.80 $ 1.54 
. Boe eee 1.28 1.31 1.12 
MPT re ee 798 814 694 
|. BYE ee ree 1.44 1.47 1.25 
0 eer 1.24 1.26 1.08 
reer re 3.38 3.45 2.94 
Soybeans ........ 1.92 1.96 1.67 
Gr. sorghums, 

We 6608084 owe 2.42 2.47 2.11 
Cotton, Ib ....... .2480 -2530 .2158 
BOM, OWE ciccces 14.50 14.80 12.60 
Cattle, cwt ...... 10.80 11.10 9.43 
Se ae 23.70 24.20 20.70 
a -456 -443 -404 
PD bs ci veses 1.47 1.50 1.27 
Lambs, cwt ...... 11.80 12.00 10.20 
Butterfat, Ib .... .523 -511 455 
Chickens, Ib ..... .228 .233 -198 
Cottonseed, ton .. 45.10 46.00 39.20 
Veal calves, cwt.. 13.50 13.80 11.70 
Te DR. avccscce .366 .373 .318 
ST. bee 0A8 e o's 8% . 1.63 1.66 1.41 
Peanuts, lb ...... .960 .979 -935 
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NEW WINTER WHEAT COMING 


UP TO MOSTLY GOOD STANDS 


Seeding Progressing Rapidly—Moisture Conditions Gen- 
erally Favorable—Grasshoppers Troublesome in 
Montana—Rains Slow Canadian Threshing 


Winter wheat seeding has made 
good progress in most sections, with 
the early seeded fields up to good 
stands. However, in some areas of 
the Rocky Mountain states, the far 
Northwest, and the Midwest, dry soil 
has delayed seeding and more mois- 
ture is needed for germination. Some 


farmers in the Midwest are still wait- - 


ing for fly free dates. Wheat is 
nearly all seeded in the western por- 
tion of the Great Plains. 

Seeding of wheat in Kansas has 
progressed rapidly in the central and 
northern parts, with some early sow- 
ing in the eastern counties pushing 
the fly free date. Stands and growth 
of early seedings in southwestern 
counties are generally satisfactory, 
although grasshopers are causing 
damage in some localities. Redrilling 
was necessary in a few sections as a 
result of hard driving rains. Soil 
moisture continues deficient in some 
south central counties and a few 
west central counties, but is gen- 
erally adequate for present needs 
elsewhere. 

The condition of early seeded small 
grains in Oklahoma continues to im- 
prove in the western two thirds of 
the state. Further seeding of small 
grains is progressing at or near peak 
operations. Some seeding is under 
way in the eastern third of the state 
where recent rains have improved 
moisture conditions. 

Nebraska reports about 82% of the 
wheat seeded by the close of Septem- 
ber. Seeding has been delayed some- 
what due to the wet soil conditions. 
With a few exceptions in western 
Nebraska, soil moisture conditions 
are unusually favorable for fall 
wheat, and it looks as if winter wheat 
will get an excellent start this fall. 
The seeding of rye is nearly com- 
pleted. 

In Montana, threshing of small 
grains is retarded due to rainy weath- 
er. Winter wheat seeding has been 
delayed in some counties due to rains, 
but is about 75% seeded. Early seed- 
ed winter wheat is coming up in good 
shape. Damage to winter wheat by 
grasshoppers in Glacier County is 
estimated at 35%, but damage by 
these insects has been reduced lately 
by cooler weather. 

Seeding fall grains in South Dakota 
made excellent progress, with good 
germination in evidence in all sec- 
tions. Many fields are a solid mass 
of green at this time. 


Iowa’s Corn Safe 


Iowa’s record corn crop is now 
past the frost damage hazard and a 
high quality of grain is assured. As 
of Sept. 28, practically the entire 
crop was well dented and safe from 
killing frost. It is estimated that at 
present there is only 2 or 3% of the 
acreage that has not matured. This 
corn is largely late planting where 
weather or soil conditions delayed 
field work. It does not appear that 
recent frosts and low temperatures 
were heavy enough to have much 
effect on field crops. Leaves and 
shucks of the corn may be nipped 
slightly, but the plant has not been 
killed. The frosts will speed up de- 
foliation of the late soybean fields 
and aid in drying beans. From. the 


standpoint of field crops, the frosts 
were beneficial, and will hasten dry- 
ing. 
Rain Slows Threshing 

In the prairie provinces of Canada 
rain has retarded threshing. The 
province of Alberta is suffering most 
and it is estimated that 75% of the 


‘wheat crop and 70% of the oats and 


barley remain to be threshed. About 
50% of the threshing is completed in 
northern Saskatchewan as this sec- 
tion did not get so much rain. In 
Manitoba harvesting is almost fin- 
ished. In Ontario the weather 
throughout September has been ex- 
ceptionally warm and dry. Seeding 
of fall wheat is almost completed 
and in some sections the acreage 
sown to this grain is greater than 
usual. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONE-THIRD FAT SUPPLY 
FOR OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Harry 
Alexander of Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has declared that Oklahoma 
bakeries are operating with about 
one third of the usual shortening 
and two thirds of normal sugar sup- 
plies. Corn syrup and sweetened con- 
densed milk are being used for sug- 
ar, Mr. Alexander said. Despite the 
shortages, the quality of bread has 
improved because of the return to 
white flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Being Rushed 
To Lakes; CCC 
Buys in Minneapolis 


Efforts are being made through the 
recently announced boxcar priority 
order in the Northwest to move as 
much wheat as possible to the lakes 
for export loading prior to the close 
of navigation, which usually occurs 
in the last half of November. It 
has been rumored that a goal of 
100,000,000 bus has been set, although 
most observers doubt the physical 
ability to transport such a volume 
in the short time remaining. 

The wheat is being moved through 
regular trade channels, but the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stands ready to 
buy as much of it as the trade will 
release at what the agency considers 
attractive prices. Before the opening 
of the market Oct. 7, the Minne- 
apolis regional office of the CCC 
purchased 850,000 bus of wheat, basis 
in store or f.o.b. vessel at Duluth, 
but the agency withdrew from fur- 
ther purchases when prices showed 
strength during the day’s trading. 

This was the first purchase of 
wheat in this area by the CCC since 
the week ending Sept. 20. 

Wheat purchases totaling 439,720 
bus from noon of Sept. 27 to noon 
of Oct. 4 are reported by the CCC. 

These purchases were: Kansas 
City 32,890 bus, Minneapolis and 
Chicago none, and Portland, Oregon, 
406,830 bus. 

The cumulative total during the pe- 








riod Sept. 9 to Oct. 4, inclusive, is 
18,316,417 bus, as follows: Chicago 
6,142,700 bus, Kansas City 5,839,890, 
Minneapolis 4,221,467, and Portland 
2,112,360. 

In connection with the wheat export 
program and its influence on the cur- 
rently strong price situation, trade 
sources are recommending that all 
wheat and flour exports be held to 
wheat from the Southwest thereby 
easing the demand pressure on the 
northwestern wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. VETERANS’ SCHOOL 
SHOWS GOOD PROGRESS 


New York, N. Y.—Despite a lack 
of adequate space, insufficient equip- 
ment and other handicaps, the vet- 
erans’ baking courses currently of- 
fered by the Food Trades Vocational 
High School of this city are progress- 
ing successfully and being enthus- 
iastically received by the veterans. 


The 20-week courses in baking are 
offered through the veterans and re- 
conversion program of the New York 
board of education and veterans ap- 
plying are entitled to monthly pay- 
ments of $90 for a married man and 
$65 for a single man as outlined in 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Because of inadequate facilities, 
only 60 students, divided into classes 
of 15 men each, can now be accom- 
modated but the enthusiastic interest 
of ex-G.I.’s eager to learn more about 
the baking industry, is indicated in a 
long list awaiting entrance. These 
men are of an unusually high type 
and approach their work as matured 
men seriously preparing for a career 
in the baking industry, according to 
Jules Casalbore, chairman of the 
school’s baking department. 


The success of the baking classes 
is enhanced by the co-operation of 
baking firms and allied trades repre- 
sentatives in this area. Students en- 
rolled in cake baking classes recently 
visited the Wheatality Bakery, Inc., 
and Berke Cake Co. to see modern 
cake baking plants in operation. They 
viewed the film, “The Inside Story 
of Cake Baking,” through the cour- 
tesy of Swift & Co. Demonstrations 
have also been staged by Lever Bros. 
Co. and the firm has presented each 
student with a formula booklet upon 
graduation. 
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Anderson Gives Little 
Hope for Wheat, 
Meat Policy Change 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Recent public 
utterances of Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, interrupt- 
ing his New Mexico vacation, have 
not done much to clear up the con- 
fused situation resulting from gov- 
ernment wheat and meat control 
policies. They have not even been 
interpreted as hopeful by most of 
the secretary’s interrogators. He 
thinks it will be a long time before 
meat supply is plentiful and suggests 
only a vague possibility of an early 
change in his position with respect 
to the “short” supply of wheat and 
the decontrols of wheat and wheat 
products that would logically follow 
such a reversal. He would set no 
date for eliminating wheat from tiie 
short list and said this would have 
to wait for the final count of the 
crop. 

Mr. Anderson was in Minneapo!'s 
on Oct. 3 as the guest of Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mil!s, 
Inc., who entertained him at a din- 
ner and reception in the Minikahca 
Club, to which about 60 prominent 
millers, grain men, bakers, dairymen 
and farm and agricultural leaders 
were invited. He came here from 
Worthington, Minn., where he ad- 
dressed the annual “King Turkey” 
festival. In his off-the-record talk 
to the Minneapolis dinner group and 
to the news men for whom he pre- 
sided at a conference preceding the 
dinner, Mr. Anderson restated views 
that had been expressed at Worth- 
ington and in his radio address of 
the previous week at Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


Millers Complimented 


In his address to those who ai- 
tended the dinner in Minneapolis, «| 
which Mr. Bullis, a long-time ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Anderson’s, was 
host, the secretary paid this com- 
pliment to the flour milling industry, 
whose .representatives comprised 2 
majority of the guests: 

“We are deeply appreciative of the 
find record that the flour milling 
industry has made during the war 
and postwar period in the face oi 





September Flour Production 
Down from August 


Production of flour in September, 1946, by mills which in the calenda: 
year 1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the Unit 
ed States, was 15,059,010, a decrease of 754,725 sacks from the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total productioi 
of 15,245,813, in the same month a year ago, which is 186,803 sacks above 


the production for September of this year. 


Two years ago the production 


for September was 14,806,705 and three years ago, 14,182,731. 

During September, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, repre 
senting approximately 99% of the total durum production in the Unitec 
States, made 740,484 sacks of durum products, an increase of 35,070 sack 
over the output of August and 141,535 sacks under the production for Sep 


tember, 1945. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 








Sept. Previous Septem ber——_ 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
mith nog, PR EEE TR ES *3,624,621 3,679,840 3,732,076 3,459,425 3,211,58 
a ES EP Se ore ear 5,720,586 6,308,412 5,477,592 5,195,687 5,216,8: 
een, ME Re, CER EE 2,098,789 2,201,019 2,176,560 2,126,368 1,958,24 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,248,976 2,177,619 2,378,860 2,418,380 2,462,765 
North Pacific Coast oo. ccccns *1,366,038 1,446,845 1,480,725 1,606,845 1,333,30 
eo eee eke eee 15,059,010 15,813,735 15,245,813 14,806,705 14,182,753 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
August Previous cs Atrgiust—————— 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
Ten companies 740,484 705,414 882,019 $95,478 713,34 
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many trying problems. You have 
been beset with shortages of labor, 
shortages of wheat at times, difficulty 
in securing bags and the complica- 
tions and annoyances that arise from 
price ceilings and other government 
regulations which have been found 
necessary during the war period. 
“The 80% flour extraction require- 
ment was, I understand, particularly 
unpopular in the flour milling indus- 
try, and I know all of you, as well as 
we, were happy when it became pos- 
sible to eliminate this requirement. 
“In spite of all of these problems, 
production of flour in this country 
has increased each year during the 
war period. I understand that pro- 
duction increased from a total of 
218,000,000 cwt in 1941-42 to a total 
of about 272,000,000 cwt in 1945-46. 
I hope an even higher level of pro- 
duction may be attained in 1946-47.” 


“Just a Bit Longer” 


Mr. Anderson expressed sympathy 
for the milling industry over the dif- 
ficulties continued price controls and 
restricted production impose upon it, 
but counseled patience. “It’s nearly 
over,” he observed. Surely the in- 
dustry, realizing that the govern- 
ment is faced with an uncompleted 
program of world food relief and 
therefore could take no chances with 
measures that might interfere with 
meeting its obligations, could stand 
the gaff “just a little bit longer.” 

As he left by plane for Washington, 
however, immediately following the 
dinner, Mr. Anderson carried with 
him a memorandum from Mr. Bullis 
restating the millers’ argument for 
elimination of the 85% restriction of 
domestic production and for the de- 
control of flour prices. Mr. Bullis 
said: 

“When meat, summer vegetables 
and other basic foods were in ample 
supply and wheat was in short supply, 
the millers themselves favored a re- 
striction upon domestic distribution 
of flour. Now, with sugar, fats and 
meat very short and wheat in am- 
ple supply, the American public 
should be able to obtain all of the 
flour it can possibly use. It is our 
sincere belief that the 85% restric- 
tion is absolutely unnecessary in the 
light of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s own statistics and is exceed- 
ingly harmful for, to quote your 
words, ‘if eating habits are changed, 
it is very difficult to restore them at 
a later date.’ I believe that you 
made such a comment in connection 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EASING OF CONTROLS OVER 
FEED INDUSTRY ANTICIPATED 


Pricing Official Predicts Feed Price Decline by Spring, 
Influenced by Bumper Corn Supplies, Pending Soy- 
- bean Crush and Large:Copra Increase 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


with meat to the cattle growers of 
New Mexico. 

“The millers’ argument for decon- 
trol of flour prices rests on the fact 
that whereas the law specifies that 
short supply does not exist when the 
supply exceeds the requirements for 
the current marketing season, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
figures indicate an increase in carry- 
over next July 1 in the amount of 
approximately 175,000,000 bus. There- 
fore, on the face of agriculture’s own 
estimates, it was evident that wheat 
and flour are not in short supply. 

“The law also requires that maxi- 
mum prices conform to a formula 
which must return to the processor 
raw material cost and conversion 
and a reasonable profit. With wheat 
not under price ceilings, it is impos- 
sible to set a flour price ceiling which 
will conform to this formula unless 
the ceiling is placed so high that 
advances in the wheat market will 
be more than compensated for before 
they occur. 

“As an illustration: the present 
ceiling is based on ordinary wheat at 
Minneapolis at $1.99; the present 
price of ordinary wheat is $2.07. 
High protein is set in the ceiling or- 
der on the basis of wheat at $2.09. 
In order to qualify under the high- 
protein definition in the flour ceiling 
order, millers must pay a minimum 
of $2.21 bu up to a present price of 
$2.36 for 16% protein wheat.” ° 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AGREEMENT ENDS STRIKE 
AT PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Settlement of 
the strike of employees of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, was com- 
pleted Oct. 4 and production was re- 
sumed on Oct. 7, Richard K. Peek, 
vice president and manager, an- 
nounced. The new contract provides 
for wage increases, and Mr. Peek said 
that the contract with the textile 
workers union was renewed without 
compromise of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 











BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDIBLE TABLECLOTH 


A shortage of table linen was re- 
sponsible for feeding people in the 
Middle Ages! When linen was unob- 
tainable, bread dough about two 
inches in thickness was used in its 
place. When the edible tablecloth 
became soaked with wine and meat 
drippings, it was given to the poor to 
be used as food. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Production. 


Pet. of Lbs 
total wheat 





Month and year Mills re- Wheat 


Wheat 


. Daily wheat capac- per 
flour ca- ityop- sack 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 


000° 
v0 








3 omitted ———————__—_-, 





~~ 
SUID 1 ost e') e6e8e* 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
Lo rar ear 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
BOM Bade edvcsees 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
IE oh 9:6-6.4:6.4.9:00% 8 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
lee 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
0 ee 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
1945— 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 
OCERWER occa ccces 1,039 57,752 24,805 502 1,156 79.5 139.7 
September ...... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453 1,156 80.0 140.2 
; 54,460 23,205 479 1,153 74.5 140.8 
52,281 22,247 462 1,152 77.2 141.0 
53,435 22,850 471 1,154 76.1 140.3 
54,541 23,376 477 1,151 78.1 140.0 
50,627 21,702 443 1,153 75.3 140.0 
51,284 22,053 447 1,151 71.0 139.5 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 

of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
o—Production——, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of fiour of flour 

July— ss 000’8 omitted—-— — 
3043....:..0.> 80,007 16,853 332 1,023 63.4 138.9 39.4 
1944........ 41,307 17,830 354 1,033 69.0 139.0 39.7 
| SIGS 50,174 21,358 444 1,048 81.5 141.0 41.5 
_ . SIR 44,920 20,888 302 1,061 75.7 129.0 29.0 
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Washington, D. C.—Steady relaxation of government price and 
use controls over the feed industry, with complete halt to govern- 
ment regulation not later than Dec. 1, was predicted by a responsible 
government price official here this week barring some unforeseen 
tie-up in internal rail transport before that time. 

This official went on to say that there is only a remote pos- 
sibility that dairy products and poultry will be restored to price 
regulation despite heated protests from consumer and labor groups 


over sharp price advances in these commodities. 


meats is predicted as soon as the fall 
marketing of livestock from feed 
lots gets under way. 


Sees Feed’ Price Decline 


In analyzing the feed industry out- 
look, this official stated that feed 
prices are definitely headed downhill 
this winter and that the decline will 
not be halted prior to next spring. 
This assertion is based on the con- 
clusion that even at present high 
price levels the dairy industry is 
virtually at its peak feed consump- 
tion level and the bumper supplies of 
corn, plus the soybean crush and in- 
creasingly large supplies of copra 
meal, will overhang the feed industry 
during the winter months. 

This informed government official, 
in discussing dairy and poultry re- 
control, stated that restoration of 
price control at this time would 
merely freeze prices of these com- 
modities at current peak levels and 
prolong them abnormally after nat- 
ural price recessions could be ex- 
pected to occur. Additionally, this 
official stated that Price Decontrol 
Board officials fear that if they were 
to recontrol dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts now they would drive these 
commodities into black markets. 

Reinstatement of price control 
over dairy and poultry probably 
would have to be undertaken at cur- 
rent prices as it is doubted that it 
would be possible to effect any roll- 
back at this time. 


November Relief Likely 


That the United States Department 
of Agriculture will remove use con- 
trols over tarbohydrates in mi- 
October is indicated by this official, 
but this opinion is seen as too opti- 
mistic in other quarters. Removal 
of corn from the short supply certifi- 
cation on Nov. 1 is seen as fore- 
gone conclusion, however. 

With the corn movement, it is ex- 
pected that proteins will be removed 
from price control. Few observers 
here believe that soybeans will be 
held back on farms now that the new 
higher price has been announced and 
as the early crushing will coincide 
with the start of the corn movement 
it is believed that feed prices will 
tend toward weakness, as use factors 
appear at their peak. 

Predictions that feed prices will 
be sharply lower next spring follow- 
ing a steady decline, are in part 
supported by the spread between 
distant grain futures and the cur- 
rent cash market. Feedlot operators 


may be in for trouble later in the 


Decontrol of 





opinion of trade sources here in 
spite of the indicated meat shortage. 


Copra Stocks Increasing 


In addition to the heavy supplies 
of corn, there are indications that 
copra stocks will be heavy. The 
Office of Price Administration is 
presently processing an amendment 
which will permit southern crushing 
plants to obtain copra from the west 
coast. It was revealed that copra 
stocks entering west coast ports are 
in excess of crushing facilities in 
that region. Copra is entering the 
country under Commodity Credit 
Corp. control and that agency is re- 
luctant to increase its subsidy op- 
eration to cover the additional cost 
of an abnormal movement of copra 
from the west coast to southern 
crushing facilities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERY HIT 
FOR WFO 1 VIOLATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The General Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was fined $2,- 
000 and its manager, Harry A. 
Smiley, $200, in the Federal District 
Court at St. Louis, Sept. 23, for viola- 
tion of War Food Order 1. The 
charge was selling bread on consign- 
ment, and replacing stale bakery 
products remaining unsold in retail 
hands. The charges alleged the de- 
fendants gave refunds, credits, and 
exchanges and accepted return of 
more than 1,300 loaves of bread in 
violation of WFO 1. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT FOR FOOD 


The agricultural extension service 
of Iowa State College reports that 
one acre of wheat can feed 10 peo- 
ple for 52 days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FARMERS HALT 
STRIKE AFTER 30 DAYS 


Saskatoon, Sask.—The central of- 
fice of the United Farmers of Can- 
ada, Saskatchewan section, announced 
Oct. 5 that a delivery strike of about 
50,000 farmers in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan would end at midnight 
Oct. 6, 30 days after its inception. 

The announcement followed receipt 
of a telegram from F. T. Appleby, 
UFC president, who with President 
Carl Stimpfle of the Alberta Farmers 
Union, headed a five-man delegation 
which is in Ottawa conferring with 
the federal government and members 
of the government’s agricultural price 
support board. 
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FOREIGN FLOUR BUYERS TAKE 
HOLD; BAKERS SQUEEZED OUT 


Fourth Quarter Allocations Bring Rush of Export In- 
quiries—Mills Limited to Family Sales in Domestic 
Channels, Due to Bakery Ceiling Barrier 


Barred from making further sales 
to the bakery trade by the inade- 
quate margin between strengthening 
wheat prices and current bakery 
flour ceilings, mills are restricted to 
family flour sales and an expanded 
foreign inquiry which followed the 
Oct. 3 announcement of fourth quar- 
ter export allocations. The family 
and export transactions are possible 
because of relatively better ceilings 
on those classes of flour trade. Book- 
ings are running far below the heavy 
volume in the last half of September, 
the sales percentages of both spring 
and winter wheat mills last week 
falling well below 100% of capacity. 
With most bakers well supplied, the 
current ban on further sales is caus- 
ing no inconvenience. 

A rush of foreign inquiries followed 
the allocations announcement. Chief 
buyers were the British, Belgium, 
Netherlands and Norway, with in- 
quiries coming from other European 
nations which received smaller allot- 
ments. Southwestern mills also 
booked some flour to Latin America. 
Most of the flour sold to foreigners 
was hard wheat bakery straight 
grade, at full export ceilings, with 
shipment generally for October-No- 
vember. Although the allocations 
were substantial, millers were dis- 
appointed in the amount which will 
fall into private trade channels. Near- 
ly half of the total will be booked 
through the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. That agency 
asked for offers from mills late last 
week. 


Itills Squeezed on Prices 


Tightly squeezed between mount- 
ing wheat costs and current flour 
ceilings, spring wheat millers still 
are withdrawn from the bakery flour 
trade. Directions on previous lib- 
eral contracts, however, are active 
and shipments are going forward 
within the limitations of boxcars and 
sacks. Fairly good, though rather 
spotted, family flour trade is report- 
ed, with mills able to work this class 
of trade because of relatively more 
favorable ceiling limits. Many of the 
holes have been filled in this division, 
however, and demand does not show 
the pent-up pressure evident right 
after the switch from 80% to normal 
extraction. A burst of export in- 
quiry followed the announcement of 
the fourth quarter foreign alloca- 
tions, coming mainly from the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Belgium and the 
United Kingdom for its German zone. 
Some rather substantial bookings 
were confirmed as a result of mills’ 
first offers, and further sales are ex- 
pected to result from current nego- 
tiations. Bakery straight grades at 
the full export ceilings made up the 
bulk of the foreign sales. October- 
November shipment was specified by 
most of the foreign inquiries. Last 
week’s sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 66.6% of capacity, not in- 
cluding some of the late export com- 
mitments, against 173.6% the pre- 
vious week and 232% a year ago. 


Export Sales Heavy 


Heavy export business is the feat- 
ure of the southwestern flour mar- 


ket. Bakery sales are subnormal be- 
cause of the price squeeze, but fam- 
ily trade continues of fair volume. 
Mills have booked considerable quan- 
tities of flour to European countries 
and a moderate amount to Latin 
America, although the prospects for 
export shipments remain about as 
dismal as ever because of the mari- 
time tie-up. Bookings by southwest- 
ern mills last week, which do not 
reflect the late week-end export sales, 
amounted to 69% of capacity, com- 
pared with 116% the preceding week 
and 100% a year ago. Bakery sales 
were in moderate sized lots and well 
scattered in all sections of the coun- 
try. Shipping directions continue 
good, although possibly not as insist- 
ent as recently. Production is ham- 
pered by difficulties in getting box- 
cars, but remains well above 90% of 
capacity. 


Mill Offerings Light 


Buffalo mills remain disinterested 
toward further bakery sales because 
of the ceiling squeeze, except in hard- 
ship cases. Bakeries, however, are 
generally well supplied. New offer- 
ings in the New York metropolitan 
area are light and arrivals on pre- 
vious sales are smaller. The chief 
interest of buyers is in high glutens, 
which are sparingly offered. Clears 
are in good demand as substitutes. 
Lack of cake flour offerings is not 
seriously felt due to the scarcity of 
sugar and shortening. 

Most mills have withdrawn offers 
from the Boston market, where bak- 
ers have been informed that flour 
offerings will not return in volume 
until some adjustment is made on 
flour ceilings or cash wheat declines. 
Pittsburgh offerings also are very 


light, but buyers have their urgent 
requirements covered and are not 
greatly concerned. The electrical 
workers’ strike has much of the city’s 
normal industrial activity tied up, but 
bakers report no decrease in retail 
sales. 


Bakers Well Covered 


Chicago trade is light, with mills 
withdrawn from the bakery trade. 
Current sales are few in number and 
of small size, but most bakeries are 
well covered by previous contracts. 
Family flour demand is good and 
sales are being made right along. 
Cleveland jobbers report mills mak- 
ing no offers of high gluten flour and 
very few offers of bakery grades. 
Shortage of cars and cotton sacks are 
hampering deliveries on previous con- 
tracts. St. Louis mills remain with- 
drawn from the bakery trade and 
are applying their efforts to family 
and export sales. 

Atlanta reports an active south- 
eastern flour demand, with jobbers 
still in the market to replace the 
liberal movement out of their ware- 
houses. Blenders also remain in the 
market actively. Sales to bakeries 
have slumped, due to withdrawal of 
many mills from that class of trade. 
Interest in cake flour is good even in 
face of shortening and sugar scar- 
cities. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 54,271 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,787,725 sacks, compared with 
3,841,996 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,786,915 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,423,829 sacks 
and three years ago 3,471,121. Pro- 
duction increased 28,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week and 32,000 
in the North Pacific Coast while pro- 
duction decreased 75,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 16,000 in Buffalo and 23,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast. 





Durum Mills Handicapped by 85% Curb 
and Low Ceilings; Wheat Gains More 


Durum mills continue to struggle 
within the limits of 85% domes- 
tic distribution and the _ unfa- 
vorable flour ceilings in their efforts 
to care for the tremendous demand 
for granulars from macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers. They point 
out that the volume of domestic busi- 
ness at this time last year was small 
because of durum shortage and box- 
car difficulties, which makes an un- 
favorable base for the 85% restric- 
tion now in effect. 

Not much new business is being 
placed on the books, since most of 
the macaroni trade already is con- 
tracted well ahead and efforts are 
being centered on getting these de- 
liveries out. The squeeze on durum 
mills has been accentuated further 
by an additional rise of 2c in durum 
wheat prices the past week. Choice 
milling grades now are quoted at 
$2.20 bu, basis Minneapolis. 

Durum mills are not reaching for 
export business in granulars, due to 
the over-all shortage of durum for 
domestic requirements. 

In addition to the granular short- 
age, eastern macaroni plants are 
handicapped by such things at truck- 


ers’ and electrical workers’ strikes. 
Demand, in turn, has been stepped 
up by the shortage of meat. Manu- 
facturers are running well below ca- 
pacity. Export inquiries are increas- 
ing, but little or no foreign business 
is expected until manufacturers have 
been able to satisfy more of their 
delinquent domestic orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Oct. 5, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better..$2.15@2.20 $2.12@2.18 
2 Durum or better.. 2.15@2.20 2.12@2.18 
3 Durum or better.. 2.14@2.19 2.11@2.17 
4 Durum or better.. 2.13@2.18 ee. ern 
5 Durum or better.. 2.12@2.17 wes Sere 
1: Red Durem .....% 2.04 2.05 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly of 
production capacity 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5 ...... *187,087 89 
Previous week ........ 175,456 84 
VOMr OBO ...cecesccees 210,711 101 
Crop year 
production 
SOF .1-Ohet.. 8, - 2046. oc. cccccicses, Ebagwee 
eo ge oe eee ee 2,518,406 


*Preliminary. 
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BETTER FEED RATIOS 
STIMULATE INTEREST 


<> ; 
All By-products Wedged at Ceilings, 
With Offerings Below Current 
Trade Requirements 


With all by-product feeds firmly 
pressed against ceilings, no price 
changes are evident. Current offer- 
ings are below trade requirements as 
feeder demand has again been stim- 
ulated by more favorable feeding 
ratios. Production of wheat millfeeds 
is large and corn feeds are coming 
out at near capacity levels, but avail- 
able supplies of these feeds are short 
of the urgent inquiry. Output of 
vegetable and animal protein feeds is 
light and an insufficient supply of 
these feeds is causing manufactur- 
ers of formula feeds to operate on a 
restricted basis. Some relief for the 
tight ingredient supply situation is 
being afforded by the impending 
movement of the large corn cro», 
which is of good quality. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administri- 
tion index of wholesale feedstuf's 
prices stands at 206.7, compared 
with a revised figure of 206.6 a week 
ago and 166.1 a year ago. 


Millfeeds Readily Taken 

The large millfeed output at Mir- 
neapolis and from other spring whest 
mills is well absorbed. In fact, mil's 
are in arrears on contracts and in 
some cases did not complete their 
September bookings. Mills genera’- 
ly withhold straight car offerings, 
but some scattered new tonnage has 
been booked for forward shipmen', 
mainly in mixed car lots. 

Millfeeds are firmly held at ceil- 
ings at all other producing centers. 
At Chicago, there is practically noth- 
ing offered on the open market in 
spite of the fairly large production. 
Most shipments are in mixed car lots. 
Although production at Kansas City 
continues at near maximum levels, 
offerings of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings are scarce and only limited 
quantities are available for new 
trade. The tightness which prevailed 
in the nearby position also holds true 
for shipment throughout the calen- 
dar year and even throughout the 
crop year. 

Production 

Milling production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 54,853 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production from March 1 to Sept. ], 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of fiour. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,393 tons 
in the week previous and 57,401 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
625,235 tons as compared with 752.- 
946 tons in the corresponding perio: 
a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN SORGHUMS FUTURES 
REOPENED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Effective Oct 
2, directors of the Kansas City Boaril 
of Trade, ordered resumption of trad- 
ing in grain sorghums for future de- 
livery in the months of December, 
1946, and March, 1947. The unit of 
trading is 280,000 lbs, or 5,000 bus 
Margin requirement is 10% of the 
value of the grain to the nearest 
round figure; hedging and spreading 
trades 5c, except 1c on trades in th« 
same grain in the Kansas City mar 
ket. 
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Wheat Prices Continue | 


to Show Firmness 
Light Farm Selling, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export Requirements Are Strengthening Factors 


Wheat prices continue to display 
firmness, influenced by limited coun- 
try selling and clarification of the 
export quota for the remainder of 
the calendar year. The announced 
foreign allocations were not as large 
as had been anticipated, but never- 
theless will require substantial gov- 
ernment purchases in the next three 
months. Meanwhile, buying by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
lagging of late. The agency pur- 
chased less than one half million 
bushels last week, virtually all of 
which was in the Pacific Northwest. 
Over the week-end the Minneapolis 
regional office of the agency came 
in for 850,000 bus, basis in store or 
f.o.b. vessel at Duluth, but withdrew 
from the market when prices ad- 
vanced Oct. 7. 

Every effort is being exerted to 
move aS much wheat as possible to 
lake ports for movement before the 
close of navigation sometime in No- 
vember. The main device is a box- 
car priority order to channel wheat 
to water ports, with a goal of 100,- 
000,000 bus before the freeze-up. Ob- 
servers doubt the physical ability of 
the transportation system to accom- 
plish such a goal, as boxcars are ex- 
tremely short and farmers are none 
too willing sellers because of the 
income tax factor and the renewed 
talk of higher flour ceilings which 
might encourage higher wheat prices. 


Mills Still Pinched 


Mills are severely pinched under 
current flour ceilings and are with- 
drawn from the bakery flour market. 
Fair day-to-day sales are being made 
to the family trade and sizable ex- 
port workings are reported on the 
fourth quarter allocations, since both 
of the latter categories afford some 
leeway under flour ceilings. This 
keeps mills in the market for cash 
wheat, but the competition is not 
keen, especially on the high protein 
types. 

The fourth quarter allocations in- 
clude 1,045,000 long tons of wheat, 
858,000 of flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent, 253,000 of corn, 62,500 
of oats and 51,000 of grain sorghums. 
In addition, the government has a 
carry-over of 900,000 long tons of 
uncompleted shipments from _ the 
third quarter, making a total of 3,- 
170,000 long tons of grain to be 
shipped between now 2nd Jan. 1, 1947. 
Physical capacity to handle grain ex- 
ports is estimated at around 1,000,- 
000 tons a month and this does not 
take into consideration the continued 
maritime strike difficulties. 

Wheat futures are 1@3%c higher 
than a week ago, with the close Oct. 


7 as follows: Chicago January 
$2.04%, March $1.98%; Kansas City 
December $1.9654, May $1.88%4; 


Minneapolis December $2.01%, May 
$1.923%,. Cash wheat is up, but not 
as much as futures. 

Winter wheat seeding is making 
good progress in most sections, with 
the early seeded up to a good start. 
However, in some areas in the Rocky 
Mountain states and in the Midwest, 
dry soil delayed planting and more 
moisture is needed for germination. 
The winter wheat crop is nearly all 
seeded in the western portions of the 
great plains. 


Spring’ Steady to Easier 
Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 


neapolis are steady to lc _ higher. 
Movement continues fairly good, with 
2,720 cars received in the six days 
ending Oct. 5, while Duluth unloaded 
3,254 cars in the same period, the in- 
crease at the latter market reflecting 
the recent boxcar priority order de- 
signed to channel wheat to the 
lakes for export loading. Mill- 
ing demand is fair to good, despite 
the squeeze between grain costs and 
flour ceilings, although at times 
processors show considerable hesi- 
tancy about taking on supplies, espe- 
cially the high protein, costlier types. 
Durum wheat remains strong, with 
best milling lots of amber and hard 
amber selling up to $2.20 bu and a 
few cars of fancy going at $2.21@ 
2.22. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Oct. 5: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.06 @2.07 
SE BD BO IOS a ascscecesecess 2.05 @2.06 
1 DNS 58 lbs ..... cabigteed abies 2.05 @2.06 
‘2. oo Aen eres 2.04% @2.05% 
3 DNB 66 Ibs ....... te cees 208% O3.04% 
2. f£ SS 2.03% @2.04% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 6c for 14%, 16c for 15%, and 
26c for 16%. 


Milling Demand Light 


Transportation continues as a 
dominant influence in cash wheat 
market at Kansas City. Receipts 
are rather limited, although showing 
some greater tendency to appear on 
the open market. Pressure might be 
a little heavier were boxcars freely 
obtainable. Mill demand for protein 
types of wheat is scattered and gen- 
erally light, with new flour sales to 
bakers falling off because of the price 
squeeze. Ordinary wheat shows rela- 
tive strength, possibly a reflection 


‘of expected improvement in demand 


from mills as a result of large ex- 
port sales which began Oct. 4. Basis 
for ordinary wheat is about $2.01, 
with 12.50% protein selling at $2.05 
and ic more for each .25% of pro- 
tein above. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Oct. 5, protein 
content considered. 


No..1 Dark en@ Bard........% $2.01@2.19 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......::. 2.00@ 2.18 
No. 3 DGER Gnd TEA.......6006 1.99@2.17 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.98 @2.16 
a | Se es ree See tee ere 2.02@2.09 
POR BS eee VUES See Ha OeeER 2.01@ 2.08 
POM ME FED ACUTE GHOSE OREN 2.00@ 2.07 
Ws EO Foch otkhee ends seh eees 1.99 @ 2.06 


Fort Worth reports mills little in- 
terested in wheat, except for or- 
dinary protein types. Offerings of 
all types are limited. As of Oct. 7, 
ordinary protein No. 1 hard winter 
was quoted at $2.13@2.14 bu, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with little 
or no premium for 13% protein. 


Pacific Trading Active 


In the Pacific Northwest, cash 
wheat markets continue firm with 
active trading. Demand for white 
wheat from midwestern markets be- 
came more active and large sales were 
reported for shipment to Duluth and 
to Kansas City. Demand for wheat 
for shipment to coast terminal mar- 
kets has slowed down as a result 
of the strike situation. Prices on 
ordinary grades advanced from %c 
to 1%c during the week at Portland 
while 12% protein hard white Baart 
advanced 3c bu; Total receipts of 
wheat at Columbia River terminals 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Sept. 29- 4 Sept. 30- Oct. Oct. 

Oct. 5, Previous Oct. 6, 1-7, 3-9, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
oe, pee ere ee ee eee *953,290 925,315 892,077 860,498 802,342 
SES rae ee eae ae 1,402,181 1,477,109 1,377,239 1,133,987 1,246,426 
SO or ee ean ee eee 495,358 511,834 565,347 520,675 480,184 
Central and Southeast ......... *566,454 589,042 621,513 562,300 580,362 
MOFth FRING CORSt 2... i scecccs *370,442 338,696 330,739 346,369 361,807 
NE 1&5 cas-4b a shee aka 3,787,725 3,841,996 3,786,915 3,423,829 3,471,121 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
~ Percentage of capacity operated \ Cc July 1 to———— 

Sept. 29- Sept. 30- Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

Oct. 5, Previous Oct. 6, 1-7, 3-9, 5, 4 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 96 94 90 88 76 10,873,536 11,837,925 
Southwest. ...... 96 101 101 82 90 19,232,504 17,977,219 
ee 82 85 94 90 83 6,929,668 7,367,361 
Central and Ss. E. 72 75 78 71 75 6,752,607 8,150,324 
No. Pacific Coast 98 90 92 84 90 3,945,780 4,998,569 
Petes 2 s20ss 90 91 93 83 83 47,734,095 50,331,398 

THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 894,660 896,305 100 
Previous week .. 894,660 926,702 104 
ZOGP BOO. we.cs 814,380 873,746 107 
Two years ago.. 814,380 799,075 98 
Five-year average .......0-.ceeeee 92 
WOR+VORF AVETARS 2 icccscissccccoce 82 
Kansas City 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 364,320 338,925 93 
Previous week .. 364,320 363,575 100 
SORP BOD 2acsv. 352,800 334,568 95 
Two years ago.. 352,800 149,582 42 
PIVO=FOGP GVGTERS 6.6650 sccieacsves 76 
We-FORl GVOTEEE fics cites cece cence 77 
Wichita 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 112,800 93,747 83 
Previous week .. 112,800 110,361 98 
Wear O80 ...5.. 111,132 107,485 97 
Two years ago.. 111,132 85,904 77 
EVO NORe GHOUERS oc diese cbcscteics 81 
ORSVORP GVGTERS «onic csvccvcscsces 80 
Salina 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 84,600 73,204 87 
Previous week .. 84,600 76,471 90 
ROGPT GEO .ccavs 80,556 61,440 76 
Two years ago.. 109,956 99,426 90 
WaPeePORr GVOTERS oi ctccecccvces 86 
RON-FORP GVSETEGS 2. cere cesiscvess 87 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 243,720 *247,815 102 
Previous week .. 243,720 194,383 80 
Zeer BOO ook 225,720 196,171 87 
Two years ago.. 269,100 207,786 77 
MEVG“FORe BVGTERS occ c bits ssencecs a 
WOMPURE DVOTGRS: bc 666 6c tecccoeens 72 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 134,200 122,627 91 
Previous week .. 134,200 144,313 108 
WOOP BHO ..cse. 134,800 134,568 102 
Two years ago.. 143,200 138,583 97 
WAVOFOOE GVOTEGS ic ccicicicsecucere 81 
WOMPORY GVOPEBE 665 isc cecwaees 75 


Principal interior mills-in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 667,800 *598,445 90 

Previous week .. 667,800 584,064 87 

a rere 667,800 612,895 92 

Two years ago.. 660,498 536,028 81 

PiVO+FORE GVGTARS  o.ccc ce ccewasies 72 

WON-FORE GUOTONS 6 vei ctor rssvse 63 

*Preliminary. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 29-Qct. 5.. 321,360 354,845 110 

Previous week 321,360 341,251 106 

Beet. BO cccitivs 321,360 279,182 87 

Two years ago.. 318,120 324,470 102 

WUVO-FORE BVGTHRS oi 6 ci cciccsess 87 

WORF. GVOTRE ok bic dict eesee 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 786,846 *566,454 72 

Previous week .. 786,846 589,042 75 

BOOr BBO .s.ses 794,456 621,513 78 

Two years ago.. 792,240 562,300 71 

WAVO-FORE GVOPERS fo iiccke cc eceenss 69 

pe | eae ee te 67 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 601,200 495,358 82 

Previous week .. 601,200 511,834 85 

WOSP- BBO .cooce 600,600 565,347 94 

Two years ago.. 577,416 520,675 90 

PIVG-FORF: GVETABS 2 ows ccicvscseces 83 

SOM=VORE GVETERS oi ccciicecccvtcess 81 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (com- 
puted from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed 


yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest——.  ——Northwest——. -——Buffalo—~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Sept. 29-Oct. 5.. 28,394 331,528 17,151 176,492 9,308 117,215 54,853 625,235 
Previous week.. 29,911 16,757 8,725 55,393 

Two weeks ago 28,930 18,215 10,532 57,677 

eine 27,889 364,039 18,064 239,719 11,448 149,188 57,401 752,946 
Ey 2 e ink e's 22,963 331,511 17,425 211,683 10,544 133,734 50,932 676,928 
| eee 25,240 338,944 16,247 197,998 9,724 132,210 §1,211 669,152 
MES 4:3 @ &:6,4.0> Os 23,925 309,286 15,589 183,380 8,909 115,471 48,423 608,137 
Five-yr. average 25,682 335,062 16,895 201,854 9,987 129,564 52,564 666,480 
consisted of 376 cars and at Puget (Baart), 10% protein $2.28, 11% 


Sound 379 cars, compared with 484 
and 589, respectively, for the pre- 
vious week. Bid prices on the Port- 
land grain exchange: soft white 
$1.84; soft white (no Rex) $1.85; 
white club, western red and ordinary 
hard red wheat $1.84 bu; 10% -pro- 
tein hard red winter -$1.86;-11% pro- 
tein $1.90, and 12% $2; hard white 


$2.30; and 12% $2.32 bu, basis No. 1, 
15-day shipment for coast delivery. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Oct. 5, in thousand bushels: 
Recéipts Shipments Stocks 

ate 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minhedpolis.. 4441,346 189 216 3,425 3,061 
Duluth ...... 172 214 127 156 458 486 
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Spokesmen for the baking industry 
on the Washington scene describe 
the current national shortage in fats 
and oils as even more crippling than 
the scarcity of sugar, even when that 
commodity was at its tightest. 

At this time hopes are being pinned 
on the Oct 1 advance in crude vege- 
table oil prices to result in more 
shortening, for a sizable increase in 
supplies cf lard is not expected for an- 
other month. If supplies continue to 
decline at their present rate, it is 
believed that many bakers will have 
to curtail operations, but perhaps in 
a different manner from that of the 
recent flour shortage. 

Just what form the curtailment 
will take could not be predicted, how- 
ever, but it was obviously evident 
that goods containing a high percent- 
age of fats, or utilizing fat in their 
baking process, such as cakes, bis- 
cuits and doughnuts, would be the 
first to be affected. 

In the meantime, all most bakers 
could do was to cut their shortening 
percentages in their formulas in ac- 
cordance with what they had on hand 
and what they could see ahead. 

From Kansas City, it was reported 
that the baking industry in south- 
western United States, is in no bet- 
ter shape than other sections so far 
as shortening is concerned, and, as a 
matter of fact, it was said that 
“there’s too little shortening, even to 
support a black market.” 

The Chicago shortening situation 
is tighter now than during any time 
during the war, according to manu- 
facturers’ representatives. The vir- 
tual absence of lard on the market, 
it was pointed out, has forced the 
housewife to consume much more 
vegetable shortening than usual. 

Regular bakery customers of short- 
ening firms were reported receiving 
about 72% of their quotas. 

Statistically expected to continue 
in short supply for at least three 
more years, shortening represents a 
scarce ingredient problem that has 
been made especially acute in the 
eastern part of the country. In New 
York, N. Y., trucking and maritime 
strikes brought supplies near the 
zero point, 

In Buffalo and Cleveland, it was 
reported that some bakers were be- 
ing forced to cut production of cer- 
tain items, and West Virginia bak- 
ers were reported to be experiencing 
extreme hardship. 

Toward the end of September, the 
situation became so acute that the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
over the signature of Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary, tele- 
graphed Paul Porter, administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration 
for a speedy decision on maximum 
prices of vegetable crude oil and on 
shortening because “bakers’ inven- 
tories of shortening are becoming ex- 
hausted.” 

Though action came Oct. 1, increas- 
ing by an average of 1%c lb the price 
of the four principal crude vegetable 
oils, it was not expected that any 
sizable production increases would be 
forthcoming soon in shortening and 
cooking oils, prices of which also were 
increased accordingly. 

The marked decrease of slaughter- 
ings was fast becoming reflected in 
a national lard, as well as meat 
shortage, and a Duluth correspond- 
ent reported that “some bakers are 
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Fat Shortage Throughout Nation 
Threatening Bakery Production 


virtually begging for lard in order 
to stay in business.” 

Especially hard hit are doughnut 
bakers and biscuit bakers. Some 
Massachusetts doughnut makers were 
reported curtailing both production 
and employment because of the short- 
age. 


There was said to be “nothing 
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bright in the shortening picture” in 
New York, N. Y. Critical shortages 
of fats and sugar have created one 
of the most serious situations ever 
existing among bakers. Small bak- 
ers of sweet goods actually have 
closed in sufficient numbers to make 
the loss felt among cake flour dis- 


tributors, and large outfits which had 
a stockpile of shortening are rapidly 
reducing this without any hope of 
replacement. 

It is impossible to estimate the per- 
centage of reduction in output and 
it is known that unless relief comes 
soon, some of the wholesale plants 
with retail outlets who also serve 
restaurants, will be forced to discon- 
tinue operations. 

With two large producers of vege- 
table shortening tied up by the truck- 
ing strike, New York bakers have 
relied on lard shipments but curtail- 
ment of these supplies through meat 
shortages has cut production dras- 
tically, with no immediate prospect 
of improvement. 

Butter production has expanded 
under the absence of price control 
over dairy products and can be ex- 
pected to remain near current levels 
if controls remain off, but the price 
policy is loaded with political compli- 
cations and a restoration of price 
control in the dairy field would cut 
into butter output, observers believe. 

All signs point to the shortening 
situation reaching an alarming stage 
soon in the South unless shipments 
can be made within a short period. 
Present conditions are being described 
as “critical,” “terrible,” or “bad.” At- 
lanta bakers are reported to be run- 
ning on low stocks they have man- 
aged to salvage from their last quar- 
ter’s quota. One large southern 
wholesale bakery reports that it had 
not been offered a pound of lard dur- 
ing the entire month of September in 
five states. 





streamlining 
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ESIGN and mechanical innova- 

tions modernizing the old con- 
ventional “party cake” to the extent 
of making it an advertising medium 
for the baking industry, as well as a 
top seller, were discussed by Carl 
Seagren originator of cartoon 
and musical party cakes, at the sea- 
son’s initial meeting of the Metro- 
politan Production Men’s Club re- 
cently held at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

In outlining the development of 
his party cakes to the point where 
novel designs and musical effects 
caused interest resulting in an esti- 
mated $100,000 worth of free pub- 


party cakes 


AS ADVERTISING MEDIA 
—A SEAGREN PROJECT 


licity, Mr. Seagren displayed cakes 
decorated in the cartoon and greet- 
ing card motif in pastel 
showed music boxes used for sound 
effects and told of his final step in 
illuminating cakes electrically. 

The speaker viewed as unnecessary 
the hours spent in producing fancy 
filagree work on decorative cakes 
and explained that clever designs and 
greeting card effects can be applied 
with little skill by transferring the 
design from a “decal.” He _ said, 


“Simplicity is the keynote to beauty,” 
and described symbolism and sim- 
plicity as prime essentials in cake 
decoration even in wedding cakes. 





IN HONOR OF LONG SERVICE—James S. Adams, right, president of 
Standard Brands, Ine., New York, N. Y., chats with Oliver B. Rasmus- 
sen, retiring Seattle district manager of the company’s Fleischmann di- 
vision, .who. recently. was honored at a testimonial banquet in that city 
for having completed 51 years of service. 


colors, . 
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Washington Bakers’ 
Strike Curtails 
Bread Output 80% 


Washington, D. C.—An estimated 
80% of bakery production capacity 
in the District of Columbia was shut 
down following a strike by members 
of the bakers union who ignored the 
30-day cooling-off period before a 
strike, as specified in the local union’s 
labor contract. 

Bakery labor has been restive here 
since the government imposed the 
flour use limitations and earlier dif- 
ficulties had been avoided only be- 
cause of the relatively amicable re- 
lations between union leadership and 
the employers.’ It is believed that 
a radical element has seized control 
of the union and brought about the 
strike. 

The strike culminated with the fail- 
ure of union officials and employers 
to reach a compromise on an ad- 
justment of the contract which con- 
tained a renegotiation clause author- 
izing wage scale changes when the 
cost of living index increased more 
than 5%. 

The strike comes at a particularly 
opportune time for the employers 
who have been operating on diminish- 
ing supplies of lard, shortening and 
sugar. The strike, though expensive 
for both sides, works less hardship 
on the employer than it would if 
supplies were plentiful. 

Employers fear that a settlement 
of the dispute will be colored by so- 
called fringe demands which the rad- 
ical union leaders will bring up to 
obscure the wage issue. When the 
strike is settled, the employers hope 
to be able to conclude a new contract 
running into May, 1948, and if the 
old union leadership is able to re- 
store its following, a wage settle- 
ment may bring about a longer con- 
tract. 
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BAKER, GRAIN MAN INJURED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
vice president of the General Baking 
Co., Kansas City, and John M. Flynn, 
grain broker, of Kansas City, were 
injured in separate week-end car 
collisions in Kansas City. Mr. Smith 
suffered cuts and cracked ribs in the 
accident, but was able to be at his 
office this week. Mr. Flynn, sustained 
a broken right knee cap and a cut 
over the left eye. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 


Washington, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of a three-man cocoa bean and 
imported chocolate products -indus- 
try advisory committee was an 
nounced recently by the OPA. The 
members are T. J. Mahoney, J. Aron 
& Co., Inc; Isaac Within, General 
Cocoa Co., Inc., and George Hintz, 
Wessels Kulenkampff & Co., all 0! 
New York, N. Y. 
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UNIFORM PLANS ENDORSED 
BY OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


Oklahoma City, Okla—A §state- 
wide meeting of Oklahoma bakers 
was held here Sept. 16, called by 
Harry Alexander, president of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Association. Pan 
uniformity was endorsed and a legis- 
lative ‘program was proposed that 
would eventually co-ordinate state 
functions under the Federal Fair 
Trades Act. 
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Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Reports 
Best Year Since 1929 in Statement 


Toronto, Ont.—The best net prof- 
it since 1929 is shown in the annual 
report of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 
(formerly Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd.), Toronto, for the 
year ending July 31 last. Net 
amounted to $313,597, including re- 
fundable tax of $26,000, as against 
$270,357 in the previous year when 
refundable tax included was $51,000. 
Earnings from operations increased 
to $1,594,895 from $1,179,955 in the 
preceding year. Deductions included 
depreciation of $161,806, reserve for 
refund of wheat drawback of $471,- 
431 and income and excess profits 
taxes, including refundable portion, 
of $398,778. 

The financial statement with com- 
parisons for previous year appears in 
the accompanying table. 

In his remarks to shareholders, D. 
I. Walker, president, stated that the 
heavy export demand for Canadian 
flour should continue through the 
current year. He added, however, 
that the increased world production 
of foodstuffs and the rapid recovery 
of agricultural production in Euro- 
pean countries will tend to reduce 
the present urgency ‘for maximum 
shipments of foodstuffs from North 
America. 

During the year all bakeries owned 
by Purity Baking Co., Ltd. were 
sold on a Satisfactory basis and this 
sale is reflected by the addition to 
surplus account of $222,574. As a 
result of this sale the $921,000 bank 
loan of Purity Baking Co. has been 
paid in full and the improved finan- 


cial position of the company has 
enabled the release and cancellation 
of the $3,500,000 general debentures 
held as collateral security by the 
banks since 1939. 
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AAR EMBARGO RESTRICTS 
RAIL FREIGHT TO PORTS 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has clamped an embargo, No. 
535, on all freight consigned to any 
port area of the United States when 
for movement beyond by water. 

Included in listed exemptions to 
the order were grain, soybeans, flax- 
seed, malt and rice in bulk. 

The drastic action, similar to steps 
taken by the AAR in last month’s 
maritime strike, was taken to avoid 
congestion at the nation’s seaports, 
rail officials explained. At the same 
time it was pointed out that the 
move was necessary to prevent badly 
needed freight cars from being tied up. 

Effective immediately, the embar- 
go affected all carload and less car- 
load freight when consigned to any 
port area in the United States in- 
tended for export, coastwise or inter- 
coastal movement by water, includ- 
ing export freight intended for stor- 
age within port areas. Ships supplies 
and bunker coal also were included. 

The embargo superseded embargo 
No. 528, applicable to Los Angeles 
harbor, and temporarily superseded 
and suspended all other embargoes 
to port cities. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, PURITY FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
For the Year Ending July 31, 1946, With Comparisons 


ASSETS 
1945-46 1944-45 
EI PETS Ee eRT TE CULE TE LEER ETT LET EL Tee 8,527 $ 2,694 
i EFF RTCRT TET PROTECT EE PERE Eee 1,994,513 1,762,607 
BUbsSIGIAFY COMPAMIER? ACCOUNITH ......cccccreccccccccerccceve eesceees 94,935 
Milling wheat held as agents for the Canadian Wheat 
eer PO eaeT eee RET COTTE CT Cee Tas Pi 844,210 1,236,127 
VU ORMCEER, Geet: RUIN, | GES bod 0k 0.0 60.5950 0 60.6665 06068-0655 2,092,182 1,940,244 
TOE DUPTORE GREGG oc s.ciciicccecaerecvewrserecesweses $ 4,939,432 $ 5,036,608 
EAR Ee eer eerie ee eee eee ee ee oe 76,458 68,607 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax 342,000 316,000 
SAVORING SUP UTES SOUND, ok 5.9-6.6:68 0 656 tee eee Cee Kempe 721,518 
Investments secured by first mortgages.............eeeeeeeee see 8 = =—sCé hwo 6 eee 
Other investments, trade memberships, etc. .............055 42,177 50,994 
POtOHte, SPRROTMATES ANA BOOAWI) 20 ccvccevecversecsveccveves 1 1 
i Oe ink + uses Pee Ob CCS SOLD AAEE SONS Chae Ob LER DES 5,327,399 3,004,559 
$11,269,968 $ 9,198,287 
LIABILITIES 
ea ee ee eee Ten Tee ae ee eee $ 1,094,000 $ 1,993,440 
Accounts payable and accrued charges ...........eeeeeeeee 1,643,899 1,110,901 
VN CS od occ ENGS'686 6 00% 6-65.46 05 04.00.0050 60 4000008 28,035 29,375 
er er On. Oe SUED ly sb Xb 6.80 0b.0:6:08s CE EURO HE CEES 288,193 420,203 
enn, POURS TAGUIIEIGRO 6.656 0:6 0.0:6:6:6 06060080 5H OS 0d 60% $ 3,054,128 $ 3,553,919 
PRP eee TT eee ET RLS Cee eee 125,000 125,000 
Reserve for depreciation and for losses on realization of 
ET I ha 584 5 56. 0:0,5.010/6.9-0 E0k 0.06.64:0 00 O0 Se ETT OREO VSS 3,070,848 766,308 
Capital and Surplus: 
ECM 6p 6.0.0-008 60:00. 0:4 45.69. 0KS2 O00: b U5 w KES Oe ES 1,760,000 1,880,000 
PETRA CCRT Tee Teer RS - 1,830,000 1,830,000 
RE ere eee ee ee re rere ee ee Ty eR ee ee 1,429,992 1,043,060 
$11,269,968 $ 9,198,287 
PROFIT AND LOSS—1945-46 
AS Ce COO er Net ekt rer hebceskhebebea tc beens $ 1,594,895 
Deduct: 
FE PET OR ee eae KES LORUL VEER EEE Oe $ 5,315 
Remuneration of executive officers ....... 64,963 
Contribution to employees’ pension plan .. 73,273 
SROROES OF DAME TORN 23.0 ccevcsoceccsces 131,731 
CS RP a SP TE ee Te ee eT ee eee 161,806 437,088 
Balance before providing for refund of wheat drawback 
ae Ss’ ee iris 60-6 5,0.5.9.0-4:6'0 0 42 owe 8.6 Gh 8s 8 $ 1,157,807 
Provision for refund of wheat drawback.................005 $ 471,431 
ae Or SN A NS or ca ay Wn'd-e'c 0 01h 6 4 'p wd 0.0.015.0:6 Fens 398,778 870,209 
Net profit for year before allowing for refundable portion 
Ey Oe ee PEE ee ee ee 287,597 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .........seedee00. : 26,000 
$ 313,597 
SURPLUS—1945-46 
a | errr ero ere tree ite esto eras $- 1,043,059 
Add: 
Adjustments of amounts previously written off the invest- 
ment in and advances to subsidiary companies (deter- 
mined by sale of bakery assetS) ..........ceeeeeeees 222,575 
Net profit for the year ending July 31, 1946............. 313,597 
1,579,231 
Deduct: : 
Premium paid on purchase and cancellation of 3,000 
MRGTOTENSD GRGTES occ cceccccpscctessscvvsssevvcise . 34,953 
Dividends on preference shares at rate of $2.50 per 
Seer GI EOP TRO FORE 6. cece wsccvesecesveses 114,286 149,239 
re ML SE 8s OO Leica ce bebe ca Cob Sader et Cee $ 1,429,992 











SUNN Y 
KANSAS 





VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) = 


ChNN 








The spotlight is on bread now. 
As never before the customer 
is conscious of real quality. 
And you'll have the firmest 
basis for top notch bread quali- 
ty when SUNNY KANSAS is 
You'll find this 


your flour. 
famous brand a dependable, 


smooth-working flour. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA “> 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ““SENTINEL” 
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HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“‘The great Breadmaker”’ is 


all WHITE again. 








OW N Nh 


SAKAING COMPDNT 
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Chamoe* oh Comm 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL -« Short Patent 





DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





PURE GOLD + High Gluten 
RED INDIAN -« First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein sp: ing wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


ULUTH, MINN. 
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IAMOND JO 


HELLO, JO! 


W ere welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


-\ FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 

























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sd 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. “Washita" 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbis 








Joseph Rank 


(Continued from page 7) 





the energy and foresight of his eldest 
son, James V. Rank. 


Survival of the Fittest 


That day, however, was still re- - 


mote at the time now under con- 
sideration. Joseph Rank dealt with 
the problems of the uneconomically 
organized trade in his own shrewd 
and forthright way. He had an un- 
compromising intolerance of ineffi- 
ciency. 

Fundamentalist as in many re- 
spects he was, he sufficiently sub- 
scribed to Darwin’s theory to be- 
lieve in the survival of the fittest; 
and there was in him also sufficient 
of the Old Adam to persuade him 
that the fittest included himself. So 
he set about acquiring the mills of 
competitors in areas where he want- 
ed still farther to expand his trade; 
and the next decade saw many ac- 
quisitions that brought much heart- 
burning and made him more enemies. 

Joseph Rank first purchased the 
business of the Riverside Milling Co. 
and Messrs. John Ure and Sons of 
Glasgow. As Ure’s mills were un- 
economically situated, the business 
was transferred after a short time 
to the Riverside Mills, the mill be- 
ing sufficiently enlarged to deal with 
both businesses. Later, by stages, 
the Riverside Mills were enlarged 
and greatly increased in capacity. 
Extended storage facilities were add- 
ed, together with a plant for maize- 
flaking for cattle. 

The flour mills of Messrs. Bu- 
chanan’s, of Birkenhead, came into 
the market, and he purchased the 
business, together with land, build- 
ings, and plant. Much greater devel- 
opment was made at this center in 
the manufacture of cubes for cattle 
feeding and provender; very large 
plants being erected, together with 
storage and warehouses. Messrs. 
Rigby’s mill and business were later 
purchased, the mill being run for 
some time before it was ultimately 
dismantled and a new mill built on 
the land at Buchanan’s Mills, togeth- 
er with a silo of large capacity. 

The business and mills of Messrs. 
Henry Leetham & Sons were pur- 
chased as a going concern conjointly 
by Messrs. Spillers, Ltd., and Joseph 
Rank, Ltd. They were among the 
largest millers in the country at that 
time; and, without going into further 
details, Joseph Rank, Ltd., took over 
the Cleveland Mills at Thornaby-on- 
Tees, Milner’s of Elland, another 
small mill at Malton, and Messrs. 
Appleton’s Mill at Hull. These mills 
were of considerable capacity, but, 
with the exception of Cleveland, out- 
of-date in machinery and badly 
placed for sites. Ultimately Apple- 
ton’s and Milner’s were closed down; 
Cleveland was remodeled and brought 
up to date and has since been con- 
siderably enlarged. Joseph Rank al- 
so purchased the business and plant 
of Messrs. Herdman & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; W. Sutcliffe & Sons, Man- 
chester; Kirby’s, Ltd., Selby; J. Ap- 
pleby & Sons, Liverpool; Hanley & 
Sons, Doncaster; and built a large 
block of mills and silos in Bel- 
fast to furnish the Irish trade in 
Northern Ireland. 

At a later date the business, plants 
and assets of the Associated London 
Flour Millers, Ltd., London, as well 
as Greenwood & Sons of Manchester 
and Blackburn, were acquired and 
the companies controlled by Ranks, 
Ltd., London. 
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All these plants were reorganized, 
in many places new properties were 
built; the plants were brought up to 
the most effective standard under 
Joseph Rank’s control. 


No Pulling of Punches 


It would be foolish to deny that 
these transactions brought much 
anxiety and even repining to many 
whose businesses were absorbed. Yet 
those who were taken over—always 
on generous terms: the owners, man- 
agers, and staffs being retained— 
speak with appreciation of the treat- 
ment they received from Joseph 
Rank. He invariably arranged for 
the business to be carried on by the 
directors who had previously been 
responsible—aided, naturally, by Mr. 
Rank’s own experts—and under the 
old name. True, the directors, like 
the staff, were expected to be up to 
a good standard of efficiency; if they 
were not their contracts would not 
be renewed; and, human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is not surprising 
that he should have been accused of 
unfairness and harsh inconsiderate- 
ness. Nor would it be reasonable to 
suppose that such complaints were 
entirely without foundation. In the 
heat of battle things are done that 
cannot be justified in times of peace. 
In handling such vast concerns as 
it became his lot to handle, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, completely 
to avoid injustice and unfairness, 
and he-had to take the responsibility, 
not only for what he did himsell, 
but also for what was done by sub- 
ordinates in his name. He accepted 
that fact, and his back was broad. 
Moreover, if a portrait of him is not 
to be distorted it must be said that 
he was not always sensitive to other 
people’s feelings and that in the 
commercial ring he did not pull his 
punches. If anybody was hurt, he 
would take the view that they had 
probably done their best to hurt 
him; the victims of competition were 
simply the unfit, and as such must 
go to the wall. 

It will perhaps seem strange to 
some that he saw no inconsistency 
between that view of the law of the 
jungle and the Methodist view of 
the law of Christ—but that was how 
he was made. He had no pity for 
what he regarded as inefficient trad- 
ing, but he had a very practical sym- 
pathy for the insolvent trader. That 
is shown again and again in his life, 
and that is where he felt his Chris- 
tianity came in: it lay behind, and 
inspired, his repeated efforts to per- 
suade his fellow millers to make gen- 
erous provision for those who might 
become the victims of the economic 
storm. 

He would himself have been the 
last man to claim perfection. He 
was conscious of many flaws in a 
nature hardened by the incessant! 
stress of business struggle. Other- 
wise he would not have described 
himself, as in fact he did, as “a 
sinner saved by grace’’—he even 
wanted that inscription on his grave. 
The legitimate aim of biography is 
not to excuse, much less condemn, 
but rather to understand, and tv 
paint a portrait not demonstrably 
unfaithful. 

Let it, therefore, be said that in 
many respects he fell short of his 
own ideal for himself, and that he 
was aware of much weakness with- 
in. Yet even his most bitter oppo- 
nents recognized that he was a jusi 
man who would never knowingly per- 
mit .an unjust action and would at 
once seek to remedy any such that 
came to his notice. 

As the years went by his sons and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


“wom DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


« Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





+ 








GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 







“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Quality 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND * OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 4 Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
iff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. § 07" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Action to Avert Loss of Export 
Markets Promised by Anderson 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, told 
millers of this area on Oct. 3, dur- 
ing a brief visit here as dinner and 
reception guest of Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., that 
steps are being taken to correct a 
serious situation in the export flour 
market which threatens to do per- 
manent injury to this country’s trade 
with many countries. He said: 

“There are some phases of the ex- 
port program which we _ recognize 
are not yet on a satisfactory basis. 
The short term periods for which 
allocations have been made and the 
difficulties in obtaining export li- 
censes have been very irritating to 
you. Steps are being taken for mak- 
ing allocations for a longer period 
of time, and I hope that the proce- 
dure for getting export licenses can 
either be greatly simplified or that 
exports to many countries can be 
put on general license so as to fa- 
cilitate your export operations. I 
understand also that some of you 
have been troubled about exports 
from Canada going in increased vol- 
ume to normal American markets. 
This is a matter which only recent- 
ly has come to my attention, and I 
can assure you that corrective steps 
are being taken.” 

The requirements and supply sec- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which prepares the quotas for 
United States exporters of flour, re- 
ports that a concerted effort has 
been made between Canada and this 
country to the end that there should 
be no duplication of effort in ship- 
ping to the Latin Americas. But 
Canada has no quota system—the 
Canadian Wheat Board merely po- 
lices sales. Trade reports to Wash- 
ington are to the effect that, where- 
as formerly Canadian mills were per- 
mitted by the board to ship to es- 
tablished Canadian flour markets and 
restricted as to others, currently they 
appear to be under no limitations 
as to countries of destination ex- 
cept such countries as Spain, Jap- 
an, etc. 

Canadian mills are reported to be 
increasingly aggressive in selling to 
the Latin American countries, and 
substantial quantities have been sold 
recently to markets in which quotas 
for United States are nil or negligi- 
ble. Canadian exports of wheat flour, 
in barrels, are shown in the follow- 
ing table of figures obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT 

FLOUR (bbls) 


Country 1943 1944 1945 1946 
(6 mos) 
Gold Coast .. 3,551 200 286 1,708 
Nigeria ..... 1,421 686 142 3,378 
Belgian Congo 4,943 2,680 5,321 5,163 
eee 4,374 13,738 659,355 227,101 
Colombia .... 1,298 6,158 33,594 1,390 
Costa Rica .. 9,673 13,663 13,931 16,131 
Ecuador .... 310 5,889 5,597 3,051 
Guatemala .. 3,827 6,607 11,600 18,815 
BOGE 6. 6u cece 1,963 2,243 9,142 33,935 
Honduras 7" 612 659 eas 2,142 
oo eee 1,688 1,179 3,080 382 
Morocco..... 1,353 é 15,301 33,496 
Netherlands 
Guiana .... 5,821 9,925 8,222 16,692 
Netherlands 
West Indies 19,542 21,407 28,840 29,070 
Nicaragua .. 2,009 1,606 401 1,860 
Panama. ..... 6,652 8,042 4,559 12,258 
BE pes ecies 594 2,345 1,548 1,412 
Portugal .... 7,038 682 18,170 9,740 
Azores and 
Madeira ... eee 5,800 2,451 3,127 
Port. Africa . 2,369 11,209 13,382 25,254 
Salvador .... 1,736 2,528 38 2,712 
Dominican 
Republic .. 7,841 13,787 13,640 32,255 
Canary Islands . any 5,648 36,618 
Venezuela ... 45,215 63,138 66,081 140,172 


Philippine 


Islands . + 113,915 342,393 


Commenting upon the general sub- 
ject of flour exports, Secretary An- 


derson said in Minneapolis that, while 
domestic consumption of flour in- 
creased somewhat during the war 
period, until 1944-45 most of the 
increase in production of flour in this 
country has been reflected in in- 
creased exports. Exports of flour 
through commercial channels, 
through the Army, for relief feed- 
ing abroad, and shipments to terri- 
tories have increased from less than 
12,000,000 bags in 1941-42 to about 
58,000,000 bags in 1945-46. A de- 
mand for even greater quantities in 
1946-47 can be expected, said Mr. 
Anderson, who added: 

“During the war period and up 
until recently in the postwar period, 
it has been necessary for large quan- 
tities of the flour exports to be han- 
dled through government agencies. 
Since Jan. 1, 1942, the Department 
of Agriculture has purchased and sup- 
plied for lend lease and for foreign 
claimants about 2,500,000 tons of 
flour. Government procurement op- 
erations, however, are being termi- 
nated as rapidly as possible. PMA 
purchases are now being made only 
for UNRRA and the Army. All oth- 
er export shipments are being made 
through regular commercial chan- 
nels. Procurement for UNRRA is, 
of course, nearing an end and soon 
all flour exports, except by the Army, 
will be handled through commercial 
channels.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BAKERY, LEGAL SPECIALTY 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Roy Drybread, 
who formerly owned the Sunset Bak- 
ery in Ocean Park, recently pur- 
chased the Rimpau Bakery, 4749 W. 
Washington Blvd. Los’ Angeles. 
Ralph Welsh, operator of the Rimpau 
and a director of the Master Bak- 








ers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles County, expects to return to 
the practice of the law, his former 
profession. A former member of the 
California state assembly, Mr. Welsh 
will specialize in labor relations and 
rationing as they affect bakers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ROBERT CALLENDER FOUNDS 
SPECIAL COUNCIL IN L. A. 


Los Angeles, Cal—A new bakery 
organization, the Baking Industry 
Council, has been established here 
with Robert F. Callender as execu- 
tive secretary, formerly executive sec- 
retary of Bread Institute of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Callender states that the fol- 
lowing wholesale groups will be em- 
braced in the activities of the new 
organization: bread bakers, cake bak- 
ers, French bakers, pie bakers, res- 
taurant bakers and specialty bakers. 

Mr. Callender, long active in asso- 
ciation work in Los Angeles, in re- 
cent years has represented a number 
of bakeries in industrial and labor re- 
lations, licensed credit reporting and 
collections. He expects to render this 
type of service to members of the 
newly formed organization. The new 
office of the organization is located 
at 644 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PACIFIC FROZEN DOUGH FIRM 


San Francisco, Cal.—The forma- 
tion of the Frigid Dough Co. to ‘sup- 
ply northern California and Oregon 
retail consumers with quick frozen 
doughs for bakery goods has been 
announced by John H. Evans, 2439 
Sutter Street, here. 

All materials for bread and pas- 
tries will be incorporated at the 
plant and subject to quick freezing, 
with the product to be distributed 











‘from refrigerated counters at vari- 


ous Oregon and California markets. 
The firm is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Frigid Dough Co., Chicago, Il. 





World Rye Production 5% Above Year 
Ago, But 16% Below Prewar Average 


Washington, D. C.—World rye pro- 
duction in 1946 is indicated at about 
1,450,000,000 bus on the basis of the 
latest information received in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture. This would be about 
16% below the 1935-39 average, and 
only about 5% larger than the small 
outturn a year ago. 

Most of the increase, compared 
with last year’s production, was re- 
ported for relatively unimportant rye 
producing countries. A _ slight in- 
crease from last year’s small crop is 
indicated for central Europe, but the 
outturn in that important rye produc- 
ing area is still considerably below 
average, particularly in Germany and 
Poland. The crop in Soviet Russia 
is believed to be little changed from 
that of 1945. 

The estimated total acreage in 1946 
of about 100,000,000 is 3% larger than 
in 1945 and almost equal to the 1935- 
39 average, but per acre yields in 
most important areas are still some- 
what below average. In Germany, 
where normally about a third of 
Europe’s rye crop is produced, low 
yields are reported again this year. 
The reduced yields in that country 
are attributed to a number of fac- 
tors, including scarcities of fertilizer, 
high quality seed, and adequate farm 
machinery. Poor yields are also re- 
ported for Poland, the second largest 


producer in Europe. The effects of 
the land reforms, population shifts, 
and shortage of draft power, which 
reduced yields in 1945, are again re- 
flected in this year’s yields. 

Drouth conditions in the early 
summer caused some concern for the 
crop in the important central Euro- 
pean area and in parts of the Bal- 
kans. Rainfall was received in most 


IRISH SWARM FIELDS TO 
SAVE CROP 


Responding to Premier Eamon de 
Valera’s plea to save the wheat or 
face possible bread rationing, the 
Irish are reported swarming by thou- 
sands to the harvest fields. Sports 
events have been called off. 

In many country areas every avail- 
able man, woman and child spent last 
Sunday in the fields while the nation 
began a prayer crusade for better 
weather. Normal harvesting was held 
up by rains, requiring voluntary ef- 
forts which agriculture department 
officials said prevented a disaster. 

The premier had broadcast that 
“failure to use every means to save 
the wheat and avoid waste may re- 
sult in bread rationing and a darker 
loaf for Eire,” and appealed for the 
volunteer land army. 
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areas, however, before the crop sus. 
tained extensive damage. 

In parts of the Balkans, however, 
some reduction in yields is attributed 
to drouth. The best recovery from 
last year’s low outturns in the Bal- 
kan countries appears to have been 
made in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
Rye production in these countries is 
estimated to be only moderately be- 
low the prewar average, contrasted 
with the 1945 crop, which was indi- 
cated at less than 50% of normal. 
Hungary and Roumania, on the other 
hand, are still estimated to be about 
50% below the 1935-39 average. 

Rye production in Soviet Russia, 
which represents more than half the 
world crop in some seasons, is be- 
lieved to be a little above average 
this year as it was in 1945. The gain 
is attributed to increased seedings, 
following a considerable shift to rye 
from wheat acreage during the war 
years. Yields both this year and in 
1945 were lower than in the prewar 
period. 

The North American rye crop is 
slightly less than in 1945, principally 
because of a decrease in acreage. A 
small increase in the Canadian acre- 
age is more than offset by a reduc- 
tion in the United States harvested 
acreage. Both acreage and produc- 
tion in the United States show a <e- 
cline of about 50% from the 1935-39 
average. 

The Argentine production cannot 
be forecast with any degree of «ac- 
curacy this early in the season. Av- 
erage yields on the expected acreage, 
however, would result in a total out- 
turn somewhat above average. Seeded 
acreage, reported at 16,158,000, is the 
largest since 1943, and is about 2,- 
000,000 larger than last year’s seed- 
ings. Growing conditions will largely 
determine the size of the harvested 
acreage, with prices now at a com- 
paratively high level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING REMODELED 


Emporia, Kansas.—The Wolf Mill- 
ing Co. building here is being re- 
modeled. The 30x50 ft roofed drive- 
in east of the store office is being 
converted into an office and sales 
room that will have glass and brick 
fronts on the east and south. The 
business is managed by Gus Pohl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE LIMITS 
HONG KONG FLOUR IMPORTS 


Future business in United States 
and Canadian flour at Hong Kong de- 
pends largely on the amount of Cana- 
dian and United States dollar ex- 
change available there, writes L. 
Dunbar of the firm of L. Dunbar & 
Co., which is resuming business un- 
der the handicap of having all i's 
records destroyed in the course of 
the Japanese occupancy. 

“At present,” says Mr. Dunbar, 
“the foreign banks are unable ‘0 
deal in Canadian and United States 
currency, so one has *o turn to the 
black market for dollar exchange 
unless the government is willing to 
advance it, which does not happen 
very often. I don’t anticipate any 
business in volume here till after 
the first of the year, for the Hong 
Kong government has taken complete 
charge of the flour situation and 
UNRRA, with CNRRA, is in full con- 
trol in South China.” 

Mr. Dunbar’s father, William Dun- 
bar, first visited the China market 
about 61 years ago. He shipped the 
first American flour to Hong Kong 
from the Pacific Coast. His son re- 
cently admitted his private secretary, 
Mrs. Anna E. Matthews, to partner- 
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ship in the firm, which was a leading 
importer of flour during the quarter 
century preceding World War II, 
pringing into Hong Kong as much as 
2,250,000 sacks a year. 

Mrs. Matthews was interned by the 


Japanese for three years and eight | 


months. The firm’s “No. 1 Chinese 
poy” was killed by a bomb. Mr. 
Dunbar had the good fortune to leave 
Hong Kong in October of 1941. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Crop Picture Shows 
Little Change 
During September 


Chicago, Ill.—There was very lit- 
tle change in production prospects 
for corn and other grain crops dur- 
ing September, according to the Oc- 
tober report of C. M. Galvin, local 
crop statistician. 

Outlook on Oct. 1 was for a corn 
crop of 3,326,398,000 bus, compared 
with his Sept. 1 estimate of 3,327,- 
440,000 and the government fore- 
cast of 3,371,707,000. The condition 
of the crop continued generally well 
above normal as it has throughout 
the season and weather through Sep- 
tember was highly favorable for de- 
velopment and maturity, Mr. Gal- 
vin states. Some light frosts oc- 
curred in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, 
as well as the more northern states, 
but caused little if any damage as 
the great bulk of the crop is beyond 
frost danger. 

Reports indicate that the corn gen- 
erally will be of excellent quality 
which is in sharp contrast with last 
year, when much soft corn was har- 
vested. Yield per acre is estimated 
at 36.2 bus, compared with 33.1 last 
year and the 10-year (1935-44) aver- 
age of 28.5. 

Winter wheat seeding in the South- 
west is making good progress with 
much of the early seeded grain al- 
ready up to good stands. Surface 
moisture is ample to give the crop 
a good start, but the subsoil reserve 
is not as favorable to heavy produc- 
tion as it has been in the past few 
years. A check on the winter wheat 
acreage indicates an increase of ap- 
proximately 3% as compared to last 
year in Nebraska, Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Galvin’s crop estimate, with 
comparisons, are here shown (in 
millions of bus): . 


-—Galvin—, ——Government—— 
Oct. 1 Sept.1 1946 1945 °’35-44 








Spr. wht. . 262 262 250 265 194 
Dur. wht. . 34 34 37 35 32 
All spr. wh. 296 296 287 300 226 
Corn .....3,326 3,327- 3,372 3,018 2,608 
Oats ......1,551 1,551 1,520 1,548 1,129 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY CONDON, CHAIRMAN 
OF BAG GROUP, SUCCUMBS 


Chicago, Ill—Harry kL. Condon, 
chairman of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, died 
Oct. 3 in a New York hospital where 
he had undergone an operation. Mr. 
Conden was in New York to attend 
a quarterly meeting of his associa- 
tion held Sept. 16-17, and while there 
he was stricken. 

Mr. Condon became associated with 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
Sociation in February, 1932, and has 
Served it as secretary, president and 
chairman. He has been active in the 
textile bag industry for 35 years. 

His first connection was with the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., when he 
Served as manager of its subsidiary, 
the Manila Trading & Supply Co. in 
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Official Optimism Over World’s 
Wheat Outturn Reported Fading 


the Philippine Islands. He returned 
to Cleveland in 1916 and later be- 
came vice president of the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co. 

When the present Chase Bag Co. 
was formed in 1925, Mr. Condon was 
made plant manager at New Orleans, 
and later was in charge of sales at 
the New York office for several years. 
He left this office to go with the bag 
association. 

Services were held in New York 
on Oct. 5, with burial in Sacramento, 
Cal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR ADDITION PLANNED 


McPherson, Kansas.—The K. B. R. 
Milling Co. here, was given a permit 
recently to construct a concrete gal- 
lery on top of the present grain ele- 
vators to serve as additional storage 
and elevator space. The _ gallery, 
which will be 85x14x95 ft, will cost 
about $4,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BATES GRAIN CO. BUYS 
ELEVATOR AT HANCOCK 


Kansas City, Mo. — The Bates 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased an elevator at Hancock, Iowa, 
which will be operated as the Bates- 
Taylor Elevator, Max Bates, presi- 
dent of the company, announced this 
week. 

The company also is building a new 
elevator at Sidney, Iowa, to be op- 
erated as the Bates-Collen Eleva- 
tor. The firm now operates as the 
Bates-Collen Elevators at Malvern, 
Strand and Clark, Iowa, and the 
Bates-Andrews Elevator at Griswold, 
Iowa. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HUGO K. HANNAFORD 
OF DALLAS SUCCUMBS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hugo K. Han- 
naford of Dallas, Texas, head of the 
bulk sales department for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in the Dallas district, 
died of a heart ailment in Dallas 
Sept. 25 while attending a meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club. Mr. Hannaford 
was formerly with the Oklahoma City 
office of Pillsbury, having moved to 
Dallas five years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED SECRETARY 
New York, N. Y.—Albert T. Bul- 
lock has been elected secretary of the 
National Biscuit -Co. succeeding 
Charles F. Bliss, who has retired. 











Washington, D. C.—Optimism over 
the wheat outturn from this year’s 
world crop passed its peak last month 
according to well-informed govern- 
ment sources and this change may 
provide the basis on which the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
will continue to report wheat in short 
supply monthly for the balance of 
this year. 

The Canadian crop, which has been 
estimated as high as 500,000,000 bus 
by private trade sources, must now 
be thought of in terms of nearer 400,- 
000,000 bus due to the deterioration 
of the crop and generally lower 
yields. July frosts followed by in- 
clemently hot weather are named as 
the causes for the reduced yields. 

Another reduction in the supply 
of wheat has occurred in western 
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Europe, notably in Ireland, England, 
Belgium and Holland, where exces- 
sive rains may reduce food wheat by 
as much as 1,000,000 tons. This lat- 
ter figure is purely an estimate, how- 
ever, and government sources ex- 
pressing this opinion are careful to 
note that the loss estimate is specu- 
lative and that the over-all reduc- 
tion in wheat output from these 
countries is not a total loss but can 
be converted to feed uses. 

Less reliable but equally pessimis- 
tic news is found in reports that lo- 
cust infestation of the Argentine 
wheat crop is occurring and drouth 
conditions are reported in Australia. 
These reports have not been verified 
in official channels and may merely 
be perennial rumors that precede 
harvest. 





Exports of Wheat and Corn in July 
Reported $23,000,000 Below June 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat and 
corn exports in July declined from 
the previous month by about $23,- 
000,000—with wheat $14,000,000 and 
corn $9,000,000 below June levels. In 
the same period, exports of dairy 
products rose from $14,000,000 to 
$31,000,000. 

While the total value of foodstuffs 
exports in July was relatively un- 
changed from June, there were con- 
siderable changes in the exports of 
the foodstuffs components. Ship- 
ments of manufactured and processed 
foodstuffs increased $31,000,000 while 
crude foodstuffs decreased $25,000,- 
000 from June statistics. 

Total imports for consumption 
reached the highest level in 26 years, 
but the over-all domestic merchan- 
dise—food and others—dropped from 
$858,000,000 in June to $802,000,000 
in July. The drop in wheat ship- 
ments from $51,000,000 to $38,000,000 
and in corn exports from $12,000,000 
to $4,000,000 accounted for almost 
all the downward trend in crude food- 
stuffs. 

In addition to the rise in exports 
of dairy products from $14,000,000 in 
June to $31,000,000 in July, the heav- 
iest increase in exports of manufac- 





A variety of super-quality cakes baked by the Cushman Bakery, 
Inc., of Miami, Fla., illustates that the principle of quality as to taste 
and smell is not confined to the palate and to the nose alone. Cushman’s 
stresses “quality” appearance, as well. 


tured foodstuffs was accounted for by 
shipments of dried eggs which in- 
creased from $14,000,000 to $28,000,- 
000. Other manufactured foods 
showed relatively smaller changes: 
canned vegetables were up $2,000,000; 
sugar and related products jumped 
$2,000,000; lard, fish and mill rice 
dropped from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 
each. 

Excluded from all export figures 
were shipments to the United States 
armed forces abroad, shipments be- 
tween the continental United States 
and the territories and possessions 
and between the territories and pos- 
sessions themselves. None of the ex- 
port or import figures have been ad- 
justed for changes in price levels. 
United States export totals have in- 
cluded since July 1, 1945, shipments 
to United States government agen- 
cies of equipment and supplies for the 
use of such agencies. 

Meanwhile, President Truman’s 
newly appointed committee for 
financing foreign trade met in Wash- 
ington to confer with members of the 
national advisory council on interna- 
tional monetary and financial prob- 
lems, of which Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder is chairman. 

These meetings were the first for- 
mal sessions of the new committee 
which was appointed by Mr. Truman 
to bring about the fullest co-opera- 
tion between the governmental agen- 
cies and private industry and finance 
and secure the return of United 
States foreign commerce and invest- 
ments to private channels as soon: as 
possible. 

At these meetings there was dis- 
cussed with the national advisory 
council a program for making the 
services of the members of the com- 
mittee available to the council, to 
confer with them from time to time 
as desired on important matters com- 
ing within the function of the council 
and to express the viewpoint of in- 
dustry and finance regarding these 
subjects. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM INCORPORATED 
Rice Lake, Wis.—The A. A. Berger- 
on Co. has been incorporated to do 
business in flour, feed and seed manu- 
facturing and marketing with capital 
of 1,000 shares of $100 stock. In- 
corporators are A. A. Bergeron, J. 

A. Duffy and G. P. Gannon. 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La* Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
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MANAGED 
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son-in-law took over a larger share 
of responsibility for running the 
business. Under his expert guid- 
ance, they had acquired the neces- 
sary qualifications, and he lost no 
opportunity of increasing their fitness 
for what he knew must ultimately 


devolve upon them. Nevertheless, 


there was no abatement of his in- 
terest. He retained his grasp of the 
markets and his grip on the wheel 
of his still-expanding business, but 
he gave a larger proportion of his 
time to his religious and charitable 
aims, seeking to put to the most 
constructive use the wealth that had 
come to him through successful 
trading. 


His Handling of Men 


In his handling of men, especially 
within his business, Joseph Rank was 
apt to make inordinate demands. His 
methods were dictatorial. Like the 
eenturion, he could say: “I say unto 
this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and 
to my servant, Do this, and he doeth 
it’; and, while he was in many re- 
spects considerate and kindly, es- 
pecially when those about him were 
ill or in trouble, he could be brusque 
and unreasonable when he felt 
changes to be necessary. It was not 
his policy to let men settle down. 
From his travelers, for example, he 
expected constant increase in trade; 
and a man who achieved unusual suc- 
cess, far from being allowed to rest 
upon his laurels, was given a more 
difficult district and expected to im- 
prove upon his previous achieve- 
ment. 

Having decided that a change must 
be made in the management of a 
mill or an office, he would act with 
the swiftness of a general who knew 
he must forestall counter moves. One 
afternoon he called to nis desk in 
London a young man whom he had 
marked out as being of more than 
average promise, and, without the 
slightest warning, told him he was 
to take over a key post in one of 
the mills in the north. He spoke 
as if the whole question had been 
settled, never thinking to ask wheth- 
er the man wanted to go. 

“When do you want me to take 
over, sir?” : 

“At once,” said Joseph Rank, de- 
termined to face the northern staff 











Kingston Methodist Church at Hull, Eng- 


land, a Beneficiary of Joseph Rank’s Gen- 
erosity (Drawing by Horace Knowles in 
“Through the Mill’). 


October 8, 1946 


with a fait accompli. Opening a 
Bradshaw, he glanced at his watch 
and said: “There’s a train at four 
o’clock. If you hurry you can catch 
1 Ae 

But the young man hesitated. 

“I’m quite willing to go,” he said, 
“but I can hardly rush off like that, 
without consulting my wife.” 

That point of view had never oc- 
curred to Joseph Rank, and momen- 
tarily he showed some annoyance, 
Then he exclaimed: “Oh, very well. 
But there’s no time to be lost; much 
depends upon that.” 


His Great Philanthropies 


He gave away enormous sums of 
money. It may well be doubted if 
ever any man bestowed gifts as lav- 
ishly upon the Christian Church. 
What is even more remarkable, he 
did so with a personal scrutiny of 
detail unequalled in the history of 
philanthropy. That can be explained 
only by his deep concern that a trust 
which he was convinced had been re- 
posed in him from above should be 
in every respect satisfactorily dis- 
charged. Not even Andrew Carnegie 
spent himself more unsparingly in 
giving. 

As he approached his eighth dec- 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern El te Kansas City, Mo. 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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‘ LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FISHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHAN 
Operating 
Chicago Great Weetere Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 
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Interior View of the Kingston Methodist 
Church at Hull, England, to Which Joseph 
Rank Was a Large Contributor (Drawing 
by Horace Knowles in “Through the Mill’). 





ade, although still vigorous both in 
mind and body, he began to consider 
how best to systematize and per- 
petuate the benefactions that lay 
nearest to his heart. His first 
thought, as always, was for Hull. 
From the early days of his pros- 
perity he contributed to many good 
causes in his native city, especially 
its hospitals and the relief of pov- 
erty; and now he determined to en- 
sure that such support should go on 
after his death. For that purpose 
he set aside £300,000 and established 
the Joseph Rank Benevolent Fund. 

By far the greater part of his 
gifts, however, went to the Methodist 
Church. They varied widely in size 
and significance, ranging from small 
sums for the repair of some village 
chapel to incredible amounts for mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad. 

He gave proportionately the same 
care in deciding upon small dona- 
tions as in bestowing fortunes, and 
for a while his conscientious deter- 
mination to examine for himself ev- 
ery request threatened to engulf him 
in a sea of other people’s troubles. 
He believed simply and sincerely that 
the money had been entrusted to 
him and that he would have to ac- 
count for every penny of it, and his 
chief purpose in life was centered 
in its wise and well-planned distribu- 
tion. Every appeal came to his desk. 
No secretary was empowered to deal 
even with the most trivial. 

Among his chief concerns in dis- 
pensing money was his anxiety to 
stimulate and not discourage local 
giving. He knew that a church, like 
any other organization, is valued in 
proportion to the sacrifice its mem- 
bers are willing to make for its up- 
keep. Hence whenever he respond- 
ed to an invitation to support a 
building or extension scheme he 
would do so in the form of a chal- 
lenge, promising to provide a definite 
percentage of the sum raised by the 
people themselves. 

Ever since the day. when, as a 
young miller, he was comforted and 
enheartened by the simple message 
of a Methodist lay preacher in Hull, 
Joseph Rank had cherished a deep 
respect and admiration for local 
preachers. He would respond to any 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 
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GLOBE MILLING CO. 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years - 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Lucky Number 


T eight he began selling extra 
4 vegetables from the family 
garden. At 27 he spent his leisure 
bottling horseradish in his Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., cellar. 

Before he died in 1919, H. J. 
Heinz had a whopping food business. 
He would be pleased that his grand- 
son Jack, now president, spreads his 
“57 Varieties” at twice-weekly direc- 
tors’ meetings. And he would chuckle 
that his trademark — blazoned on 
mountains and in Broadway’s first 
illuminated ad — had joined the 
American language. When the 28th 
and 29th squadrons of the 446th AAF 
merged, they chose a “57” on a 
winged pickle as insignia. 

This year, on the 50th anniversary 
of this lucrative trademark, the 
Heinz company confesses: It never 
had exactly 57 varieties—at least, not 
since they can remember. Mr. Heinz 
just liked an ad he saw in 1896 for 
“21 styles” of shoes. He counted his 
foods. They came to much more than 
57. Somehow, though, Heinz thought 
“57” was a magic number. 

Somehow, it was.—Pathfinder News 
Magazine. 


The Siberian peasant always has 
bread, be it black or white, no mat- 
ter what the harvest. He plants both 
rye and wheat, at the same time, on 
the same farm. Thus, if the wheat 
perishes because the season is cold, 
he gathers rye and eats “black” 
bread, but should the rye rot, his 
loss isn’t fatal. He eats like a gen- 
tlemen on the wheat, with “white” 
loaves. 


Pumphin Champ 
UREKA, IIl., claims that it is the 
pumpkin center of the nation. 

Ever since the 2,500 natives found 
that fried pumpkin blossoms are a 
rare treat and heralded the informa- 
tion throughout the country, its fame 
has grown until now they’ve got the 
pumpkin crown tucked away safely. 

To prove again that their town is 
entitled to the title, they distributed 
about 10,000 pumpkin pies among 
50,000 visitors at the fourth annual 
Eureka pumpkin festival. The town 
is the site of a factory which cans 
pumpkins and ships them all over 
the country. The pumpkin festival 
originated in 1939. Free slices of 
pie are given to all who attend the 
program each September. 

As to those fried pumpkin blos- 
soms, W. L. Mason, rural mail car- 
rier and president of the Eureka 
Community Association, offers this 
recipe: Blossoms are picked from the 











“When Yank Caldwell come by day or so back,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish Riv- 
>) er Roller Mills, “wantin’ to buy a few 


flour agin, 

I got to say it’s a hell of a guv’ment 

an’ I allow I'll jes’ leave my hawgs 

keep on rootin’ for acorns in the timber ’till snow 
comes an’ mebby even after that. 


shorts an’ I told him 
they’d cost him three 
dollars a sack an’ he was 
dang lucky gettin’ ’em 
at that since nobody 
knowed when the guv’- 
ment would order us to 
put ’em back into the 
Yank said: ‘well all 


» 99 


—R. E. S. 

















vines, dipped in beaten eggs, sprinkled 
with cracker crumbs, dropped into a 
hot skillet and fried brown on both 
sides. 

There’s another angle to the fes- 
tival that attracts crowds. A pump- 
kin queen is chosen. This year’s 
queen was selected from among 10 
of the town’s most gorgeous gals 
chosen by ballot of the town’s na- 
tives. 


Belgian Canteens 


T a national celebration in honor 

of Belgian Red Cross canteen 
girls in Brussels recently, Sir Hugh 
Knatchbull Hugessen, the British 
ambassador, eulogized the lassies in 
these words: “Your services rendered 
can be represented by a mountain 
made of little cakes.’”’ And he wasn’t 
exaggerating an iota. The smart, 
blue-uniformed girls performed the 
prodigious task of serving 7,000,000 
cakes and 8,000,000 pints of tea and 
coffee to GIs and Tommies since 
Belgium’s liberation. 


Plowing Contest 
ACK SCHAFER, president of Pe- 
ter Pan Bakeries, Detroit, was 
watching his neighbor, Nick Wallace, 
plow his farm at Gull Lake recently. 
Mr. Schafer didn’t think Mr. Wal- 
lace was any great shakes as a plow- 
man and an argument developed. 
The result was a plowing contest, 
with $1,000 bet on the outcome. 
The contest was widely advertised 
in the surrounding countryside, and 


more than 300 spectators lined the 
quarter mile furrows the day Schafer 
and Wallace, each behind a couple of 
blooded Belgian draft horses, ran off 
the contest. The judges, a county 
farm agent, and two _ professional 
farmers, ruled Schafer plowed the 
straighter furrow and awarded him 
the prize. 

However, repercussions have set 
in. A number of pros are challeng- 
ing him to another contest, and Mr. 
Schafer is somewhat worried, con- 
sidering he has the amateur title in 
the bag and might lose it if he took 
on a real farmer. 


A baker would never dare stand 
with his back to an oven in which 
bread was baking because this was a 
sign of disrespect to the staff of life. 
Time: Middle Ages. Place: Ger- 
many. 


Bread Sale 


HE Railway Express in Monti- 
cello, Ill., did a brisk business not 
long ago as a retail bakery. 

In the course of one hour Agent 
A. R. Parons sold eager housewives 
some 28 boxes of fresh bread and 
rolls. The bakery products were con- 
signed to a local store, which turned 
down the shipment on the grounds 
that delivery was late. 

It remained for Mr. Parons to dis- 
pose of the baked goods in the best 
possible way, so he sold them at 
half price in unlimited quantities — 
much to the local store heads’ dis- 
may. 


In selling the baked goods, Mr. 
Parons said he was only following 
rules providing for the immediate 
sale of perishable foods refused by 
the consignee. 


Television Coshing 


HE acute food shortage still pre- 

vailing in England gives evidence 
of tragic-comic situations. Accord- 
ing to John F. Royal, television chief 
of the NBC, who just returned from 
a trip abroad, one of the most pop- 
ular shows of BBC television is a 
domestic science course in which the 
chef on each program prepares a dif- 
ferent meal. 

The hungry studio crew watches 
the food being cooked during the 
show and then dives into it with 
relish as soon as the program goes 
off the air. Since there is not enough 
to go around, different members of 
the staff take turns at getting the 
food. 

The show that Mr. Royal saw fea- 
tured instructions on how to scramble 
eggs, and the staff of the BBC was 
anxious to get at the eggs — even 
though they were powdered. 

One Roman bread delicacy was 
prepared by allowing the dough to 
swell in water before being baked. 
The finished product was supposed 
to be light enough to float on the 
surface of liquids. 


Weather Man 


UMMER campers in a secluded 

Canadian resort were astounded 
by the accuracy with which Indian 
Tom predicted weather changes. On 
a sunny day Tom would parade 
through the camp announcing: “Rain, 
him come bimeby.” 

One day it was windy, damp and 
cold. A camper asked the Indian: 
“Tom when is this going to let up?” 
Tom shook his head: 

“Dunno. Radio him broke.’’—Path- 
finder News Magazine. 


Fields 


These mother-fields have felt the airs 
of spring, 

The sun of summer and the autumn 
rain, 

The stirring life that wakened them 
to bring 

Green sprout, then shot-blade, then 
the ripened grain. 

Their work is ended: 
fields know ° 

The peace of sleep under their quilts 
of snow. 


let the tired 


—E. Clifton. 
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118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Bell 


System Teletype Service at Minneapolis (MP 179), Kansas City (KC 295), Chicago 


(CG 340), New York (NY 1-2452), Washington, D. C. (WA 82) 


king,” Minneapolis. 


- Cable Address: “Palm- 


Associated Publications: The American Baker, 


Feedstuffs, Milling Production. 


Sterling, Editor and Chairman of the Board; Carroll 
Harve: 
Kihlstrum, News Editor; Paul L. Dittemore, Technical Editor; Laurie L. 

Don E. Rogers, 


E. Yantis, Assistant Managing Editor; 


Market Editor; Wilfred E. Lingren, 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT—John Cipperly, 604 Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C., 


Telephone, National 2993. 


BUSINESS STAFF—H. J. Pattridge, President and Treasurer; W. C. Nichols, Vice Presi- 


. dent; 


Robert T. Beatty, Secretary; T. A. Griffin, Business and Circulation Manager. 


BRANCH OFFICES — SOUTHWEST, Robert E. 


Associate Manager, 


614 Board of Trade Building, 





Senior Member of a Long-Estab- 
lished Family of Business Journals 
Grain, Feed 
and Commercial Baking EnSustetes 


Serving the Flour, 








Sterling, Manager, Martin E. Newell, 


Kansas City 6, Mo; EASTERN 


STATES, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Manager, George W. Potts, 23 Beaver Street, New 


York 4, N. ¥; CHICAGO, 
vard, Chicago 4, Ill; CAN ADA, 
Toronto 2, Ont; EUROPE, C. 

E. C. 3, England. 


SPECIAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE —W. H. Wiggin, 


Toledo 10, Ohio. 


S. O. Werner, Manager, Room 719, 166 West Jackson Boule- 
A. H. Bailey, 1007 I d 
F. G. Raikes, L. F. Broekman, 52 Mark Lane, London, 


Building, 





2223 Robinwood Avenue. 
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